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A Library Service for the 
Readers of 
The AMERICAN MUSIC LOVER 


To our readers we offer any or all of these fine books, indispensible to a 
comprehensive home music library, together with a YEAR'S SUBSCRIPTION 
to the magazine at a SPECIAL COMBINATION PRICE. 


Beethoven, The Creator, by Romain Rolland. Translated by Ernest Newman. 
Formerly $5.00. Now only $1.69 
Stories of the Great Operas (3 Volumes in One); by Ermest Newman. 
Formerly $10.00. Now only $1.59 
Wagner, As Man and Artist. by Ernest Newman. Form. $2.50 Now only.....$1.49 
Stories of Symphonic Music, by Lawrence Gilman. eansiiied $2.50. 
Now only $1.00 











Music on the Air, ooh Baty and Edited by Hazel Gertrude Kinscella. 
Formerly $3.50. Now only $1.79 
Or, any or all of the following on a similar arrangement: 
Musical Pilgrim Series 
Bach: The Cantatas and Oratorios, by C. S. Terry, 2 Vols. Each 75c 
Bach: The Mass in B Minor, by C. S. Terry. Price 75c 
Bach: The Passions, by C. S. Terry, 2 Volumes Each 75¢ 
Bach: The “48”-Wohltemperirte Klavier, by J. A. Fuller-Maitland. 2. Volumes. 
Each 75c¢ 
Bach: The Keyboard Suites, by J. A. Fuller- Maitland. Price... 75c 
Beethoven: The Piano Sonatas, by A. Forbes Milne. 2 Vols. Each 75c 
Brahms: The Symphonies, by P. A. Browne. Price 75c 
Brahms: The Chamber Music, by H. S. Colles. Price 75¢ 
Mozart: String Quartets, by T. F. Dunhill. 2 Volumes. Each 75c 
Mozart: The Last Three Symphonies, by A. E. F. Dickerson. Price 75c 
Silbelius: The Symphonies, by Cecil Gray. Price 75c 
































And any other of this excellent series of small books. For complete list send 
to us. Also: 


Toyey’s Essays in Musical Analysis. Four Volumes. Each $4.00 


Vol. 1 - Symphonies. Vol. 2 - Symphonies, Variations and Orchestra Polyphony. Vol. 3 - Concertos. 
Vol. 4 - Illustrative Music. 





Just add the price of the book or books you want and the — yearly — 
of $2.50 to the magazine 3 


THEN DEDUCT 20%, 


Subscribers who have already sent in their subscription and wish any of the books may procure them 
by communicating with the BOOK DEPARTMENT, care of 


THE AMERICAN MUSIC LOVER 
12 EAST 22nd STREET NEW YORK CITY 
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(These pictures are for framing at the wish of the reader. They should be cut apart with a sharp knife.) 





EDITORIAL NOTES 
6 es recording of The Cradle Will Rock, issued by the usually conserva- 


tive Musicraft, has incited no end of protest and no end of cheers. It 
is heartening to find that all the cheering is for the music, which admirers 
of this “Play in Music” claim is some of the greatest American music that 
has been written to date. One enthusiastic person wrote to the record com- 
pany that at one fraternity house in a large Eastern college, the records 
have been played 106 times to the complete approval and enthusiasm of the 
assembled listeners. Perhaps we are missing something, but to date we have 
not been able to find any remarkable qualities in Mr. Blitzstein’s score, 


qualities that would induce us to return to it again and again. 


The protest against the play seems to be a political one. We have re- 
ceived nearly a dozen letters in the past month written in this vein. Most 
of these were vituperative and decidedly too personal in their denunciations 
to publish. However, we are certain that our readers are not interested in 
either our or our correspondents’ political views, so we have deemed it ad- 
visable to bury all letters relative to The Cradle Will Rock. In view of the 
fact that several readers requested that someone other than the one we orig- 
inally named review this recording, we asked one of our regular staff to 
write the review. This will be found elsewhere in this issue. 


oe * * * * oe 


Perhaps one of the most outstanding recordings of the year will be 
found in the new Victor recording of Mozart’s Clarinet Quintet played by 
Benny Goodman and the Budapest String Quartet (set M-452). Goodman 
has definitely proved that his admirers are not incorrect in their claim that 
he is an extraordinary musician. It is a long cry from the agitated tonal out- 
bursts of swing to the tonal reticence requisite for a performance of the 
Mozart score. Mr. Goodman shows, however, that he is a musician capable 
of doing justice to chamber music of the first rank, as well as a virtuoso of 
the frenzied popular music of today. 
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THE FRIENDS OF 
RECORDED MUSIC 


A Society Sponsored by The AMERICAN MUSIC LOVER 


The records issued by this society can be procured through all 
music stores. Membership in the society costs $2.75 a year, and includes 
a subscription to the magazine. It permits the member to purchase his 
records at $1.75 either direct from the society or through his own dealer, 
instead of $2.00 which is the price of the records to non-members. 
Postage will be charged on all orders under $10.00. 


LATEST RECORDINGS 


HAYDN: Sonata in F major (No. 20 in Peter’s Edition). ARTHUR LOES- 
SER. Disc 19. 


BRAHMS: Piano Sonata No. 2 in F sharp minor, Opus 2. ARTHUR LOES- 
SER. Discs 15, 16 and 17, in album, 50c extra. 


CLEMENTI: Piano Sonata in G minor, Opus 50, No. 3 (Didone Abban- 
done). ARTHUR LOESSER. Discs 13 and 14. 


CHARLES T. GRIFFES: Piano Sonata. Harrison Potter. Discs 10 and 11. 
ERNEST BLOCH: Five Sketches in Sepia. Harrison Potter. Disc 12. 


(The above discs recorded by Musicraft, have been praised as some of the most remarkable 
piano recordings ever made in this country.) 


PREVIOUS ISSUES 
BOCCHERINI: String Quartet in A major, Opus 33, No. 6. played by 
Kreiner Quartet. Discs 1 and 2. 


MOZART: String Quartet in E flat, K-171, played by Kreiner Quartet. 
Discs 3 and 4. 


GRIFFES: An Indian Sketch, Kreiner Quartet, and The Lament of Ian the 
Proud, William Hain, tenor, with Jerome T. Bohm at piano. Disc 5. 
SCRIABINE: Fourth Sonata; Katherine Ruth Heyman. Disc 7. 


ARIOSTI: Cantata for Voice, Viola d’'Amore and Piano. Lucile Dresskell, 
soprano; Miles Dresskel!, viola d’amore; Sara Knight, piano. Disc 8. 


SCHOENBERG: Klavierstueck, Opus 11, No. 2, and SCRIABINE: Flammes 
Sombres, Opus 73. Katherine Ruth Heyman. Disc 9. 


Advisory Board for The Friends of Recorded Music 
Carl Engel — Lee Pattison — Carleton Sprague Smith — Albert Stoessel 
If your dealer does not have any of the above records, arrangements can 


be made to hear any recordings in which you are interested by writing to 
The American Music Lover, 12 East 22nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
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How the Philharmonic is Broadcast 


— SUMMER AND WINTER 


By V. L. FLETCHER 


NCE again with the warm weather, 

music takes to the open air. All over 

the country parks and stadiums fill 
with music lovers. Brahms and Beethoven 
take on a more thrilling grandeur underneath 
the summer stars. 


There are many out of door concerts for 
American music lovers to attend this year, 
but one of the most popular will undoubtedly 
be the Lewisohn Stadium concerts in New 
York City. The first concert of this perennial 
favorite will be held this season on Thurs- 
day night, June 23rd. On June 26, the con- 
certs will become available every Sunday 
night to the entire nation, over a coast-to- 
coast network provided by the Columbia 
Broadcasting System. 


The Lewisohn Stadium orchestra is com- 
posed for the most part of men who play in 
the New York Philharmonic-‘Symphony Or- 
chestra during the winter concerts at Car- 
negie Hall. Unofficially it is known as the 
“Summer Philharmonic.” The problems in- 
volved in putting it on the air are so different 
from the ones involved in broadcasting the 
winter concerts of the Philharmonic from 
Carnegie Hall, that it might be interesting 
for music lovers who have heard both series, 
to see what really happens behind the scenes 
in each case. 


As a matter of fact, the problems involved 
in presenting these two orchestras may cast 
light upon the general problem of symphonic 
broadcasting as a whole. 

The Lewishon Stadium concerts are one 
of the most difficult of all the symphony con- 
certs CBS broadcasts. They take place in an 
outdoor amphitheater constructed for the 
most part of white concrete. The orchestra 
plays in a shallow shell at one end of this 
huge stadium. Between it and the tiers of 
concrete seats at the other side, is a large 
football field occupied by the more expensive 
seats. 


This architectural scheme in itself is a 
handicap to symphonic music. 


For in the 


first place, the tone is utterly unconfined and 
thus easily dissipated into the open air. There 
is no protection against outside noises, such 
as automobile horns, fire-sirens, or the roar 
of traffic. In the second place, the tiers of 
concrete seats form a natural reverberation- 
wall against which sound-waves bounce and 
echo back into the stadium proper. 


In the third place, in this outdoor, roofless 
stadium, there is practically no spot from 
which the microphone itself can be conven- 
iently hung. 

This problem of the microphone has been 
the hardest to overcome. It is impossible to 
hang the microphone even from the outer 
edge of the orchestral shell, for the simple 
reason that the apron of the stage projects 
farther out than the roof does. As a result 
the microphone must be set up on a stand. 

This stand has been tried at various spots 
in the stadium. Last year Columbia decided 
that it should be placed on the gridiron sev- 
eral feet in front of the stage. A special stand 
16 feet high was constructed for this pur- 
pose and the microphone placed on top of it 
above the level of the conductor’s head. The 
pick-up was ideal, but whenever there was the 
least bit of wind, the stand swayed so that it 
had to be taken down. 


At the present time, the stand is placed on 
the apron of the stage, quite near the orches- 
tra. On this level the wind does not sway it. 
But it is still completely unprotected in case 
of rain. In the event of a sudden downpour it 
must be jerked inside the shell by one of the 
engineers. 

Having this microphone so near the or- 
chestra, however, created another problem. 
Usually for symphony music, Columbia uses 
a bi-directional, velocity microphone of the 
ribbon type to pick up the music. But this 
microphone is capable of matching the full 
sweep of the orchestra only when it is placed 
rather far back from the source of sound. Ob- 
viously such a microphone would be useless 
at the Lewisohn Stadium. 
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Thus a special microphone is used. This 
microphone is known as the uni-directional 
microphone. At the back it is completely in- 
sensitive to sound, but across its bomb-like 


front it has a pick-up angle of 18 Even 
at close range, it is capable of catching the 
full sweep of the orchestra. This microphone, 
incidentally, helps to solve the echo problem 
at the Stadium concerts as well. For being 
dead to sound at the back, it picks up none 
of the returning sound-waves bounced back 
from the concrete seats. 


As the Lewisohn Stadium concerts of the 
Philharmonic are most difficult from the 
point of view of acoustics and architectural 
conditions, so the Carnegie Hall concerts of 
the same orchestra are by comparison almost 
ideal. 


For Carnegie Hall, although it was built 
long before the advent of radio, is one of the 
most perfect concert halls for the broadcast- 
ing of symphonic music ever built. In Car- 
negie Hall, CBS engineers may have their 
choice of numerous positions, and still at- 
tain a high standard for the Philharmonic 
programs. However, CBS is not content to 
set up microphones at random. Good as the 
concerts from Carnegie Hall have always 
sounded, they can sound still better. And ever 
since the Philharmonic went on the air in 
1930, technicians have been ceaselessly ex- 
perimenting with new set-ups every season, 
in an effort to attain perfection. 


All kinds of microphones have been used 
at Carnegie Hall in the past. In the early 
days, first condenser and then dynamic micro- 
phones were used. And for several years. 
only one bi-directional, velocity, ribbon mi- 
crophone was used for the entire concert, for 
all sorts of orchestral set-ups. Since last sea- 
son, however, CBS technicians feel that they 
have discovered the perfect set-up. This con- 
sists not of one, but of three microphones — 
all of the bi-directional, velocity ribbon type. 
all hung by cable from the roof of the hall, 
about 17 feet above the floor. 


Two of these microphones are used to 
catch the music of the orchestra. They hang 
parallel with the orchestra on opposite sides 
of the hall, just above the 6th row of seats. 
Each microphone catches half the breadth of 
the orchestra. Together, they give the full en- 
semble. These two microphones are really 
“twins.” They are always set at exactly the 
same level, and are controlled by the engi- 
neer in the control-booth as one microphone. 
Thus, there is no possibility that one side of 
the orchestra may at any time overbalance 
the other side. 
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The third microphone is used only when 
there are soloists with the orchestra. It is 
hung about 8 feet farther forward, and is 
tilted downward slightly toward the stage. It 
is controlled separately. 


In the handling of solo instruments and 
voices with the orchestra, Columbia feels that 
its Carnegie Hall set-up for the Philharmonic 
is also a model. It has been worked out after 
years of experimentation with a single micro- 
phone for both soloists and orchestra. 

The principle of putting the soloist on the 
same microphone as the orchestra was based 
originally on the thought that in this way 
the natural concert hall balance would be 
maintained over the air. But this did not al- 
ways work out. For example, in a piano con- 
certo, the solo piano would naturally be 
placed in the center of the stage. This would 
bring its tone into a direct line with the vital 
element of the orchestra microphone, which 
would also be hanging in the center farther 
out in the auditorium. As a result, in many 
cases, the piano tone on the air would sound 
twice as loud as the orchestral tone behind 
it — an effect certainly not intended either 
by the composer, the conductor. or the solo- 
ist himself. 


Similarly, the piano, as a broadcasting in- 
strument, requires very special handling. 
When its lid is up. a great deal of sound re- 
flection is present. To get the best tone qual- 
ity, it is necessary to aim the microphone 
downward toward its strings, rather than to- 
ward its reverberating lid. 


But the single orchestral microphone could 
not be specially tilted when a piano soloist 
took the stage in a concert. Therefore, it 
might often be pointing in the wrong direc- 
tion for proper credit to the piano tone. With 
a separate microphone for the soloist, how- 
ever, all these difficulties are eliminated. And 
although the balance between soloist and or- 
chestra has to be created artificially by the 
control-booth engineer, this balance is infi- 
nitely more desirable than the haphazard one 


offered when there is only one microphone 
for everything. 


At the Lewisohn Stadium concerts, the 
focal point for the broadcasts is a control- 
booth, located on the left hand side of the 
wings, opposite the place where the conduc- 
tor makes his entrance. Completely sound- 
proof, with a glass-paneled front, this booth 
is often so stiflingly hot in the summertime, 
that the CBS engineer and producer on duty 
often take off their shirts during a broad- 
cast. They look like a couple of transatlantic 
oilers at the dials. 
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Their activities within this space are neces- 
sarily limited. Yet they are extremely impor- 
tant. For in this booth, they must achieve 
not only a graphic and clear-cut reproduc- 
tion of the music as it is sounding outside, 
but transform the long unwieldy concert into 
an understandable and exciting radio show. 

They are responsible for getting the con- 
cert started “on the nose”, for fitting the 
commentator’s speech into the intermission 
period, for bringing the musicians back on 
the stage and the audience back to their seats 
in time for the second half of the concert, and 
for winding the whole program up neatly 
into the allotted radio schedule. In other 
words, the men in that little booth, which 
the audience at the Lewisohn Stadium can- 
not even see, are running the entire works — 
running them with a vigor and efficiency that 
spring from long years of experience. 

The two men in the control-booth do a 
great many things by signals. The musicians 
are notified to take their places by a special 
warning bell rung five minutes before the 
concert is to begin. The conductors are noti- 
fied of their entrances by the brief dot of a 
flashlight within the control-booth. Every 
conductor has learned to wait in the wings, 
until that tiny flicker warns him that it is 
time to begin. 

It is absolutely essential that the broad- 
casters be able to control the non-musical 
mechanics of the concert they are broadcast- 
ing. For only by changing these elements, can 
the music itself be left inviolate. It is the in- 
fallible rule at all CBS symphony broadcasts 
that this should be so. Thus Mr. Van Hoog- 
straaten, when he is conducting Brahms’ 
First Symphony, has no need to glance to- 
ward the glass panel of that side-control- 
booth at all. He may throw himself into his 
own interpretation, without a thought about 
timing the work or “hitting it on the nose”. 
John Barbirolli, in the winter time, may even 
change his usual interpretation of an Arnold 
Bax symphony or a Delius tone poem, know- 
ing full well that the discrepancy in timing 
will be made up by other things. 


As a matter of fact, Mr. Barbirolli cannot 
even see the engineers while he is conducting 
at Carnegie Hall. The control-booth at Car- 
negie is so situated that its small glass win- 
dow is considerably above his head. To see 
him, the engineers must lean forward and 
look down at him. And even at that, they see 
his head in profile only. 


Contrary to many opinions, it is not ob- 
solutely necessary for engineers to see the 
conductor of a symphony broadcast. There 


are many cases in radio where they do not. 
When Leopold Stokowski broadcasts from 
the Curtis Institute of Music in Philadelphia, 
the engineers cannot see him at all. At 
Queen’s Hall in London, the control-room is 
upstairs backstage, and has no connection 
with the auditorium save by wire. 

What is most important for a control- 
booth engineer is his ability and skill at 
monitoring the music itself. He is the man 


‘who must put the finishing touches on the 


work done by the microphone. Charles Klein- 
man and Frank Evans are Columbia’s radio 
engineers for the Lewisohn Stadium concerts 
and the Carnegie Hall winter broadcasts of 
the Philharmonic. The producer of both 
broadcasts is Davidson Taylor, head of Co- 
lumbia’s Music Department. He is assisted by 
James Fassett, formerly a member of Philip 
Hale’s music criticism staff in Boston, and 
Robert Emerson, a former concert pianist. 

During a broadcast, the producer and the 
engineer sit side by side in the control-booth, 
before a panel of dials and knobs. Sensitive 
black needles quivering back and forth on 
each dial show the number of sound “deci- 
bels” coming from the orchestra over each 
microphone outside. A large symphony or- 
chestra going full blast registers about 75 to 
100 decibels. At the present time, however, 
the best radio equipment is only capable of 
carrying 50 decibels of music. For that rea- 
son, the producer and the radio engineer 
must re-proportion the 75 decibels of sound 
pouring out of the orchestra to meet the 50- 
decibel standards. 

Their art demands, first of all, a complete 
knowledge of the score. To reconstruct the 
symphony on parailel terms, they must know 
every climax, every nuance, diminuendo and 
crescendo in it, in advance, so that each one 
may be anticipated long before it comes. In 
other words, when a climax occurs in a sym- 
phony, the engineer cannot just turn the 
knob down with a sudden twist. He must be 
told by the producer that the climax is com- 
ing bars and bars ahead of time, so that long 
before it happens he is gradually inching 
down the volume imperceptibly. Similarly, 
when the orchestra sinks during a diminuen- 
do, his equipment must be already set to keep 
the pianissimos still audible. 

The hardest music to broadcast from the 
viewpoint of the producer and the radio en- 
gineer is music in which fortes and pianos 
alternate with each other very rapidly. The 
music of Debussy and Delius is also a prob- 
lem to them, with its habit of rising slowly 
to a tumultuous climax, and then sinking sud- 
denly to a single melody played-by a violin 
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or clarinet. According to Davidson Taylor, 
Ravel’s Alborada del Grazioso is the most 
dificult work in the orchestral repertory for 
broadcasters, on account of its sudden and 
violent changes in dynamics. 


The producer and the engineer go over the 
scores very carefully days before a perform- 
ance, outlining interpretation marks on them 
in blue pencil. Often the producer has con- 
ferences with the conductor on some prob- 
lem of interpretation. Many conductors, real- 
izing the great value of well-trained pro- 
ducers and engineers, go over their scores 
personally, and mark them up especially for 
use in the control-booth. Leopold Stokowski 
soes so far as to sit in the control-booth him- 
self throughout the entire rehearsal, and 
train the engineer in the motions he wishes 
him to make during the broadcast. 

In both Carnegie Hall and Lewisohn 
Stadium concerts. broadcast tests are made 
before the program goes on the air. Thus, 
both engineer and producer have a chance to 
get used to the music in advance. Tests on 
the Carnegie Hall concerts are sometimes 
held on Thursday mornings. when the or- 
chestra rehearses, but usually are held dur- 
ing concerts and under audience conditions. 
If the concert program given in the hall on 
Thursday night is the same as the program 
to be given on Sunday afternoon, it is 
“piped” over to the Madison Avenue offices 
of Columbia, where CBS musical experts 
criticize its monitoring and check on its tim- 
ing. 

As it is often a miracle to most people how 
a symphony concert nearly always comes out 
on time, it might be interesting to see how 
a symphony program from a concert hall is 
timed over the air. The music itself may be 
timed in two ways. If possible, the conduc- 
tor is asked to supply his own timings on the 
compositions he is planning to play. How- 
ever, few conductors know their timings to 
the split-second. They may say:— “Oh, it 
runs 14 minutes,” or “It takes about twenty 
minutes, but sometimes I speed it up a little.” 
Sometimes they have never bothered to time 
the composition at all. If such is the case, 
the CBS Music Department can usually sup- 
ply the lack. For it owns one of the most 
unique timing files in existence. In this Tim- 
ing File are more than 7000 cards, each card 
headed with the name of an outstanding or- 
chestral work. Timings of this work, as 
played by different conductors, are typed on 
the card. These timings have either been 
taken off the air, or recorded by various 
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members of the Music Department at concert 
performances. 

The timing file has been building for sev- 
eral years now, and on such compositions as 
Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony there are often 
as many as 30 different timings. Even rare 
novelties often boast at least 3 or 4 timings. 
William Walton’s Facade has 8 timings. 
From this timing file, it is possible for CBS 
either to supply the conductor’s actual tim- 
ing on the piece. or if his particular record 
is not available, to arrive at an estimate of 
the probable length. 

Of course, even with such an exact record, 
there are discrepancies. For conductors do 
not always follow their former timings. John 
Barbirolli’s arrangement of a movement from 
a suite by Henry Purcell was down in the 
CBS file as 4 minutes, 10 seconds. At his 
New York debut, however, he speeded it up 
to 3 minutes, 40 seconds. But the broadcast- 
ers are prepared to take care of such emer- 
gencies. 

The intermission talk and the announce- 
ments are generally the compensatory fac- 
tors in such a case. They are always written 
so as to be flexible. The announcer’s speech- 
es always contain a considerable amount of 
extra material, which may either be read or 
cut out, depending on how long or short the 
producer wishes to make the intermission. 
If it is running too short, Deems Taylor is 
also prepared to ad lib. 

If the concert runs short in the second half 
of the program, there is last but not least a 
“stand-by” program waiting in another 
studio, all ready to go on the air. This is 
usually a musical program of a contrasting 
type to the symphony. For the Carnegie Hall 
concerts, the “stand-by” consists of the 
Candlelight Singers, who sing madrigals and 
motets. A stand-by program is prepared to 
go on the air for two hours at a stretch. But 
radio producers are so skilled at fitting the 
broadcasts of the symphony orchestras into 
the schedule allotted, that it is seldom heard, 
and then only in brief snatches of a few min- 
utes at the end of the concert. 


Thus, in this brief consideration of what 
it means to broadcast two different series fea- 
turing the Philharmonic-‘Symphony Society 
of New York, we have seen a few of the prob- 
lems which confront broadcasters of sym- 
phonic music. It takes not only a knowledge 
of acoustics, radio engineering, and musical 
esthetics, but tact, patience and common 
sense to bring the music of a great orchestra 
“out of the blue.” 
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What Price Recording? 


By PAUL GIRARD 


1. 


ECORDING is an expensive matter. 
Few record buyers, I think, know just 
how expensive. The record com- 
panies are constantly in receipt of letters ask- 
ing that this and that be recorded, as though 
the suggestion were all that was necessary to 
realize the recommended work and the ex- 
pense of the venture relatively unimportant. 


It will be admitted that there was a time 
when the record companies deserved criticism 
and disparagement for their neglect of good 
music, but today this would seem to me no 
longer entirely true. There are many things 
to consider in recommending ‘a musical work 
to a company for a recording, and the ex- 
pense is not the least of these. For, even with 
the increased interest manifested in good 
music on records today, the public does not 
always respond in sufficient numbers to make 
all recording ventures financial successes. To 
assume that the companies are in business for 
the love of the thing is of course absurd. 
And to assume that they are chiefly con- 
cerned with the future of music in this coun- 
try is to shoot wide of the mark. With them. 
recording is a business first and foremost. 
and its success in all channels depends upon 
maintaining the principles of good business 
at all times. Like radio, record manufacturing 
is almost completely commercial. This is not 
to say that the companies do not turn ideal- 
istic upon occasion, or record works outside 
the standard repertory when the prospect of 
making such things pay is uncertain. The 
Shostakovitch First Symphony, the Bruckner 
Seventh Symphony, and the Resurrection 
Symphony by Mahler, may be cited to prove 
that a company is willing to take a chance. 
in order to represent music more widely; and 
we could cite a great many more. 

There was a time in the early days of the 
industry when organized labor did not affect 
the musician, and hence was not a factor 
that the manufacturer of records had to con- 
sider. In those days, Columbia, Victor, and 
the old Brunswick companies maintained a 
house orchestra, which they could call upon 
for straight orchestral work or accompani- 


ments without incurring any additional ex- 
pense. In the acoustic era, orchestral record- 
ing was accomplished with twenty to thirty 
men; accompaniments for singers rarely util- 
ized more than sixteen to twenty musicians 
and often the number was far smaller. Bass 
clarinets and horns were used in those days 
to reinforce and solidify the string bass line. 
and other instrumental changes, not implied 
or intended by the composer, were indulged 
in to meet the exigencies of acoustic record- 
ing. A clever arranger could simulate the 
tonal qualities of a full orchestra by using 
a small group of instruments; for the effect 
usually sought after behind a vocalist, for 
example, in an acoustic recording, was sol- 
idity rather than clarity. As a matter of fact 
the latter was almost impossible to attain. 
Thus it will be noted the cost of the musi- 
cians was relatively small. 


When electrical recording came into ex- 
istence, it was essential, in order to obtain 
some degree of quality, to double the size of 
the old orchestra — to use from forty to fifty 
men. Our earliest electrically recorded sym- 
phonies were accomplished with such groups. 
The expense of course was increased, but not 
strikingly, for an orchestra could be paid 
according to the companies’ terms, since mu- 
siclans were not yet unionized. 


Another reason for the house orchestra’s 
disappearance was the technical development 
in recording. As this took place, and reality 
in reproduction became a definite factor with 
the record buyer. a small orchestra was no 
longer satisfactory for recording purposes. 
Radio undoubtedly assisted in this, just as 
radio revolutionized the record industry and 
brought about electrical recording. The rec- 
ord buyer wanted to feel that he was tuning- 
in, so to speak, on the concert hall, when he 
played his recorded symphonic works as well 
as when he listened-in on the air. Sixty to 
eighty men became the required number for 
a good symphonic recording, and finally the 
full orchestra of ninety to one hundred. 


The unionizing of the musicians brought 
about a tremendous change in the policies 
of the recording companies. Not that they 
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were unwilling to meet the demands of the 
musicians. This is not meant to be implied. 
But the additional expense tacked onto rec- 
ording rendered it essential that certain defi- 
nite curtailments should be made. For ex- 
ample, such a series of operatic recordings 
as Victor made in 1928, °29, and °30, by 
Martinelli, Ponselle. Pinza, Bori, Rethberg. 
Tibbett, etc.. could no longer be accomplish- 
ed for less than four to five times the price. 
The reduction in profit however, was not the 
factor in determining a new policy; public 
interest was definitely turning toward sym- 
phonic and instrumental recording in gen- 
eral. The appearance of complete operas on 
discs was curtailing the purchase of operatic 
excerpts, even when those excerpts were sung 
by the greatest artists. The vocal celebrity 
on records was no longer the drawing card. 
People were beginning to buy records for 
the music, and not for the celebrity. 
The record was no longer just a_nov- 
elty, reproducing the voice of a singing stat 
like Caruso or Farrar. but a true musical 
document. 

Let us consider the cost of recording to- 
day: 

The expense involved in recording a single 
album set is enormous. A major symphony 
of four twelve-inch records. assuming that 
ninety men are employed, usually costs the 
company from $2,000 up for the initial out- 
lay; operatic arias, containing an orchestral 
accompaniment, stand the company from 
$250 to $300 for the initial cost of a single 
record. A chamber work usually costs from 
$300 to $500 for the initial expense. 

When one considers that the artists are 
generally paid a royalty of 10 per cent, and 
that the companies sell their records to the 
wholesaler at 50 per cent off the list price, 
one can see that the number of album sets 
that has to be sold in order to make the ven- 
ture profitable is considerable. 

Take a symphony recording of four discs, 
involving an initial expense of $2,000. If 
this set sells to the public at $8, it is doubt- 
ful whether the company receives more than 
$3.50 for each set, as there are additional 
costs of shipping, etc.. between the manufac- 
turer and the wholesaler. As a matter of fact. 
it is extremely doubtful whether the manufac- 
turer would actually receive this amount, but 
we will assume that he does. At this rate. 
then. it would require a sale of 600 sets to 
cover the initial expenditure. But. even after 
600 sets are sold, the company does not break 
even, for labor, material, overhead and sales 
expenses have to be added and, advertising 
costs. as well as the conductor’s and the or- 
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chestra’s royalties have to be considered. And 
since all these additional expenses can fluc- 
tuate considerably, there is no way of ar- 
riving at an exact figure here. Ventures in 
symphonies outside the standard repertory, 
such works as we cited above, may never pay 
for themselves, or, if they do, it may be 
only after a period of years, which makes 
the venture an unprofitable one in the long 
run. 


As strange as it may seem to the reader, 
the record buyer purchasing one set of the 
first edition of a symphony recording is ac- 
tually getting it below its initial cost. This 
statement is based on the fact that a first edi- 
tion seldom is as large as the number re- 
quired to equal the cost of recording. Like 
the first editions of most books, the first re- 
leases of most record albums for a given set 
are therefore sold by their sponsors for less 
than the total cost of reproduction. In view 
of this, record buyers interested in seeing un- 
familiar and more varied material placed on 
records should be less reluctant to purchase 
such ventures of that type as have already 
been issued. After all, there is small reason 
to expect the companies to heed requests for 
works out of the beaten path, until it is 
shown to them that such things have proved 
financially worthwhile in the past. 

When a symphony recording is planned, 
the orchestra is generally engaged on either 
a three-hour or a five-hour plan, as arranged 
by the musicians’ union. This means that 
most of the men will be paid $20 to $30 each 
for the allotted playing time. First desk men, 
however, such as the concert master, the first 
cellist, the principal wind-instrument play- 
ers, etc.. are paid more. Their price for three 
hours’ recording time may range from $30 
up. Now let us assume that one hundred men 
are employed. The price of the whole or- 
chestra may then be anywhere from $2,400 
to $2.700. With the inclusion of the rental 
of the hall the amount will unquestionably 
be all of $2,700. Since the conductor usually 
shares in the royalties on the sales of the 
records, it is not necessary to figure his cost 
in at the beginning. 

Now the hazards of recording are many. 
During a four-minute period, which is the 
average time for a single twelve-inch record 
face, numerous things can happen which 
would make it essential to re-make the rec- 
ord. Seldom are satisfactory symphonic re- 
cordings obtained in the first effort. A string 
may break, a violinist may accidentally strike 
his bow against his instrument, a player may 
miss his cue and come in late in an impor- 
tant passage, a reed on a clarinet may go 
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bad, someone may cough or worse still, 
sneeze, the conductor may miss a beat or 
make some mistake, and so on. Then too, 
something can go wrong in the recording; 
the wax may not be perfectly smooth, the 
needle may be faulty, or the wax thread be- 
ing cut from the recording blank may not be 
sucked up by the vacuum tube quickly 
enough and some of it may adhere to the 
needle, in which event a hissing will be heard 
in the finished record. Perhaps “blasts” may 
be noticeable in parts of the recording, ow- 
ing to sudden climaxes which the engineer 
at the control board did not expect or to a 
bad seating arrangement of the musicians. 
There are so many things that can happen in 
a recording session that it would be silly to 
endeavor to set them all forth here. 

Because of this, there are seldom obtained 
more than twelve single-faced recordings in 
a three-hour recording session; and not infre- 
quently only nine or ten are made. Thus, it 
will be noted that each record face can cost 
on the basis of twelve to a session, $225 or 
$270 for ten. Not all the three-hour period is 
spent in playing for recording; sometimes 
the conductor has to go over special passages 
for a correct set-up; and then there is the 
setting-up of the recording equipment be- 
tween each record side to be considered. 
Often a symphonic recording is not com- 
pleted the same day, owing to various rea- 
sons. Sometimes at the end of the three-hour 
period one record face is missing to com- 
plete a set, and since the musicians do not 
remain for longer than their allotted period 
unless reimbursed for extra time on an hour- 
ly basis, the final section of the work has to 
await another recording session. Then again, 
certain flaws are subsequently discovered 
that were not noticeable to the eye of the re- 
corder, who incidentally is trained to see 
most of these things. Often the recorders 
could complete a recording with only ten or 
twenty minutes of extra recording time, but 
owning to the extra expense have to forego 
it for a future recording date. 


2 


It may interest a reader to know how much 
it would cost an outsider to have a recording 
made by the major companies. Naturally 
the figures presented here are only approxi- 
mate, because prices are contingent on vari- 
ous circumstances. Recording for an outsider 
is quoted at $30 a side for a 12-inch record. 
(A ten-inch disc is only about 20 per cent 
less.) The processing of the wax record costs 
around $20. This is for a single face. It in- 
cludes the making of the master, the mother 
and the stamper, the latter being the shell 


used for pressing the finished record. Label- 
ling would be extra, and would probably 
cost about $5 for 100 records. 100 twelve- 
inch discs, double-faced, would cost $40. 
Thus the 100 finished records, including all 
costs, would total $145. This expense is ir- 
respective of artists, mechanical rights for 
the music, rental of the studio (which may 
or may not be additional), transportation 
and other incidentals. 


The prices quoted are for the best grade 
of records, such as the major companies put 
out to be sold at $1.50 and $2.00 each. In- 
ferior record material, such as is used in the 
manufacture of 35c and 50c 10-inch records, 
and 75c twelve-inch records is not consid- 
ered. It is assumed that anyone wishing to 
make a permanent record would want to 
have one that would not wear badly in a half- 
dozen or more playings. 


The difference between the better grade 
record material and the cheaper variety is 
largely due to the grade of shellac or its 
equivalent that is used in the record-dough. 
Since the formula for record material is 
largely a secret with each company all of the 
ingredients cannot be given here. From the 
earliest days of record manufacturing the 
abrasive material used has been refined with 
shellac, the quality of which conditioned the 
quality of the finished record. For example, 
inferior shellac would produce a less de- 
sirable record surface. In recent years, a 
finer product than shellac has been developed 
— a by-product of celluloid which is some- 
times known as vynalite or vynal-acetate. 
This new product is now being used, I am 
given to understand, in the more expensive 
records of the larger commercial companies. 
Its advantages over shellac seem to be con- 
siderable. In the first place, it produces a 
smoother and finer surface with less audible 
tracking sound from the needle; secondly, it 
does not dry out as shellac does over a peri- 
od of years and thus render the record more 
brittle and give it an unpleasantly high sur- 
face; and lastly, it is considered to be more 


durable. 


Thus, it may be seen that with records, as 
with many other commodities, higher prices 
do not necessarily mean greater profits to 
the manufacturer. The price is determined 
by the quality of the ingredients; and it 
should be apparent that a twelve-inch record 
selling at 75c or a ten-inch record selling at 
35c cannot be expected to have the quality 
of a twelve-inch disc for $1.25 up or a ten- 
inch disc for 75c up, regardless of the qual- 
ity of the music on it. 
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Overtones 


AFTER the avalanche of new recordings 
~~ put forward this past year, activities in 
the field have let up suddenly with the ap- 
proaching warm weather. 

The European lists contain very few new 
recordings that we have not already an- 
nounced, 

\ long missing Beethoven work, the Leon- 
ore Overture No. 2, Opus 72a, has at last 
been recorded. It is played by the London 
Symphony Orchestra, direction of Felix 
Weingartner, and is included on Columbia 
dises LX 712-13. 


Edwin Fischer and his Chamber Orchestra 
unite for another Mozart piano concerto, the 
one in G major, K.453. This is released by 
HMV discs nos. DB 3363-64. 

Marguerite Roesgen-Champion and the 
Paris Symphony Orchestra unite on Colum- 
hia dises LX 715-6 for a performance of 
Haydn’s Piano Concerto in D major, Opus 
21. The same artist has also made Mozart’s 
Piano Concerto No. 1, K. 37, with an un- 
named orchestra, direction of F. Galliard. 
(Two Pathé 12-inch discs). 

Magda Tagliafero, the admirable French 
artist, has recorded Reynaldo Hahn’s First 
Piano Concerto in E major, with an unnamed 
orchestra under the direction of the com- 
poser. (Three Pathé 12-inch discs). 

Albert Schweitzer, turning his attentions 
from Bach, has recorded Franck’s Organ 
Choral in E major (Columbia discs DX-840- 
Hl). 

The Mozart Two Piano Sonata in D major, 
which we announced recently was recorded 
by Weiner and Doucet, the French team, ap- 
pears under Columbia labels, not HMV 
labels. It is issued in England on discs Nos. 
DX 842-43. 

a * * * 

Among chamber music items of consid- 
erable interest is Bach’s Sonata in C minor 
from the Musical Offering, played by the 
Danish Quartet. on HMV discs DB 5215-16. 

The Brussels Trio have 
thoven’s Trio in C minor, Opus 9, No. 3 
(Columbia discs DB 1760-62). This is the 
same trio that the Pasquier Trio made for 
Pathe. 


recorded Bee- 
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Tiana Lemnitz, with the Berlin Philhar- 
monic Orchestra, has recorded Porgi amor 
and Dove sono from Le Nozzi di Figaro — 
HMV dise DB 3462. And Elisabeth Schu- 
mann, continuing her Schubert list, has made 
Des Baches Wiegenlied, Wiegenlied and 
Schmetterling (all on HMV disc DB 3426). 
We understand that Victor intends to release 
a Schubert Recital by Mme. Schumann in the 
early future, thus continuing their admirable 
habit of presenting a series of recordings, 
which when individually listed are very apt 
to be neglected, in an album set with notes 
and translations of the songs. 


a * a w 


From Italy comes the information that the 
HMV company in Milan contemplate record- 
ing a Puccini score with Gigli as the tenor 
soloist. Our guess would be a new recording 
of La Bohéme. 


* * * * 


Furtwangler, continuing his series of new 
recordings with the Berlin Philharmonic Or- 
chestra for HMV, has played the Parsifal 
Prelude and Good Friday Music (discs DB 
3445-47). 

3 os *% % 

Elly Ney with orchestra, under the direc- 
tion of Fritz Zaun, has recorded Beethoven’s 
Second Piano Concerto in B Flat, Opus 19 
(HMV discs 3419-20). 


* “e * * 


Hans Pfitzner with with soloists and the 
Berlin State Opera Orchestra has recorded 
his Duo fiir Violine und Cello mit Orchester 
(HMV discs DB 4508-09). 


ss * * * 


The Sixth Bach Society Album has been 
issued in Europe. It contains the formidable 
Solo Cello Suites Nos. 2 and 3, played by 
Pablo Casals (HMV discs DB 3399-3404). 


* “” *% os 


The Vivaldi Concerto da Camera (Cham- 
ber Concerto), announced in these notes re- 
cently, as played by Alfred Cortot turns out 
to be a transcription of Bach’s organ ar- 
rangement of the work. It occupies three 
sides of HMV discs DB 3261-62, the fourth 
side containing a transcription made by Cor- 
tot of the Aria from Bach’s Clavier Concerto 
in F minor. 
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Folk Song and the Dance 


SOME NOTES, BOOK REVIEWS, and RECORDS 


By HERBERT HALPERT 


MERICAN folk songs are made of con- 
tradictory stuff. Sung by the people, 
their collection and transcription has 

in the main been done by literary scholars 
who exult most when they find a scarce sur- 
vival of some ancient piece. Their joy is that 
of the antiquarians who treasure a fragment 
of a forgotten culture and ignore the living 
culture around them. They ignore the fact 
that folk song is found in a social setting — 
that the old ballads deal with kings and 
castles and other facts that mean little or 
nothing in the isolated communities where 
they are sung. 

The Negro folk song tradition in this 
country has always been a very active one. 
Because of historical reasons the Negro spirit- 
ual was the first type of folk song to be col- 
lected and its bibliography is more than 
double that of all other kinds of songs to- 
gether. Until quite recently the many secu- 
lar songs of the Negro, work and play songs, 
blues, and so on, were disregarded. Now 
there is a growing appreciation of this hither- 
to neglected material and recent books have 
given a proper emphasis to the part such 
songs serve in Negro life. 

Observers have frequently commented on 
the almost complete absence of Negro songs 
which mention the injustice and oppression 
that the Southern Negro suffered before and 
after emancipation. An occasional folk rhyme 
dealt with this subject, such as: 

Naught’s a naught, 

Figger’s a figger, 

All for the white man 

Naught for the nigger. 
But only a handful of songs reflected this un- 
equality. The following folk song stanza is 
widely sung and for “Atlanta” the nearest 
big city is substituted: 

I went to Atlanta 
Never been dere a-fo’ 

White folks sleep on feather bed, 
Nigger on de flo’. 


Taken as a whole, the percentage was ex- 





tremely small. Students of Negro culture 
argued that the Negro thoroughly accepted 
the revival type of Christianity expressed in 
the spirituals; that not this world but the 
hereafter was important, and there all injus- 
tice would be wiped out. The Negro was pic- 
tured as a carefree, happy-go-lucky individ- 
ual, fond of singing, liquor, and women, one 
who used language in ludicrous ways, was 
completely undependable, and always had a 
deep respect for the white Southerners who 
were his natural overlords. 

That this picture had a suspicious likeness 
to the blackface minstrel idea was ignored. 
That it might be a protective mask was never 
dreamed of. The latter, however, is true, Mr. 
Lawrence Gellert points out in a biting in- 
troduction to his volume Negro Songs of Pro- 
test.* He explains that the Negro is too wise 
to allow his true feelings to become known. 
Maltreatment, even lynching, is the fate of 
the “uppity” Negro, one who presumes to ob- 
ject to the white man’s ways. Since whites are 
the only ones who have collected non-religi- 
ous Negro songs, and are naturally suspected, 
it is clear why few protest songs have been 
found. No casual collector working in a hur- 
ried fashion could ever get such songs. Even 
in ordinary collecting one must overcome the 
singer’s fear of ridicule. Here one deals with 
a deeply rooted distrust — for these songs 
express what must always be hid. The col- 
lector must be completely trusted and liked 
before he can try to get them. 


The protest songs are based on the work 
songs which form so large a part of the group 
repertoire of any work gang, chain or other- 
wise. These work songs, like the sea shanties 
of sailors, are never sung twice alike. Impro- 
visation is part of their essence but, like the 
shanties, there is generally a “core” around 
which these songs are made up. Of the pro- 
test songs themselves Mr. Gellert says: “These 
songs are still in the making. Never sung 
quite in the same way, new verses are con- 





*Obtainable from Carl Fischer, N. Y., price $1.00. 
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stantly improvised, the text doggerel, non- 
sense, bawdy, or protest, depending upon the 
mood of the singers or whether whites are 
within earshot.” 


I have quoted the Atlanta song. Others are 
more effective. The starving man who asks 
for a job, “Ast mah Cap’n cain he use a 
man,” gets the answer that the boss can “Use 
a man, not a skeleton!” In one song the work- 
er, driven by a hard boss, is: 

Standin’ on de rock-pile 

Pleadin’ fo’ de sun to go down, 
and though the image is vivid in itself, we 
must realize that in the Negro’s mind is that 
older image from the spirituals, of the sun 
standing still for Joshua. From yet another 
song comes the bitter phrase: 

Nigger he jes’ patch black dirt, 

Raisin’ part of de white man’s earth. 

One of the songs in Gellert’s collection, 
Work All de Summer has been recorded by 
Paul Robeson (Victor disc 25809—reviewed 
in the May issue). 


In reviewing some African records in the 
March issue of The American Music Lover, 
I referred briefly to the integral part the 
dance plays in primitive cultures. A very 
unusual book recently translated from the 
German and published by W. W. Norton, 
New York, is the World History of the Dance 
by Curt Sachs. Dr. Sachs, a noted authority 
on both the dance and musical instruments, 
is now teaching in this country. The usual 
books which purport to be dance histories 
begin with some mumbled invocation to the 
dance of primitive peoples and then hurried- 
ly speak of evolution through the Greek to 
whatever period the author can handle safe- 
ly. In this book there is constant cross refer- 
ence from primitive to folk dances, an amaz- 
ingly deft handling of an exhaustive amount 
of scholarly research. 

Dr. Sachs shows in what widely scattered 
areas of the world and distant periods of his- 
tory one finds similarities in the type and 
uses of the dance. He discusses it as a sig- 
nificant cultural phenomenon, but as part 
of this he includes interesting classifications 
of movements and forms. There is an impor- 
tant section on the relation of music to the 
dance with an attempt to show possible re- 
lation between dance movement and melodic 
form. 


Because of the importance dance forms 
have had in European music, for most people 
the large section “Europe Since Antiquity” 
will be of most interest. Here, more than in 
any other section of the book, the author 
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gives us many complete descriptions and an- 
alyses of dance forms which give us some in- 
sight into the shifting cultural setting in 
which European music developed. Unfor- 
tunately relegated to the appendix, are a 
number of illustrations, varying from a brief 
history of the dance as represented in sculp- 
ture, painting and other art forms, to photo- 
graphs of primitive and folk dances and some 
amusing reproductions from old _ dance 
books. 

An example of another sort of vitality, one 
that comes from the fusion of two cultural 
traditions, comes from New Mexico in an in- 
teresting collection of folk music, Folk 
Dances of the Spanish-Colonials of New Mex- 
ico. The book was compiled and edited by 
Aurora Lucero-White, the music transcribed 
by Eunice Hauskins, and the patterns and 
descriptions of dances by Helene Marean. 
This very attractive volume is_ privately 
printed,** and is a real contribution to the 
scarce literature of the folk dance in this 
country. These dances, as Mrs. Lucero-White 
points out, are not Spanish in origin. They 
are “the offspring of Continental dances in- 
troduced into Mexico after the Polish Revo- 
lution when there arrived . . . a number of 
Polish emigrés . . . during the ephemeral 
empire of Maximilian .” The newcomers 
introduced Polish dances which spread as far 
as to New Mexico. 

Years later the Mexican government for- 
bade their continuation but by this time New 
Mexico was part of the United States. And 
so we have these interesting survivals still 
eanced in this country long after they have 
died out in Mexico. Both the music and the 
dances have undergone local variation. 
Mexican titles and other non-Polish elements 
have becume fused in the material. The col- 
lection is thus a fascinating one from many 
points of view. 

There has been a considerable revival of 
interest in the country dance in many sec- 
tions of America. The Country Dance Book 
by Beth Tolman and Ralph Page (Farrar and 
Rinehart) is an interesting book, small 
enough to be a handbook, yet sufficiently in- 
clusive to give a great deal of information 
about the country dance in New England. All 
old-fashioned dances are not square dances, 
and the authors proceed to explain all about 
quadrilles, jigs, reels, hornpipes, polkas and 
those modern variations which attest to the 
vitality of the tradition. 


Some interesting psychological details are 





**Obtainable from the authors, Box 1200, Sante Fe, 
New Mexico, price $1.25. 
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mentioned such as the unity for the old 
timers of particular melodies with certain 
steps. The authors include a glossary of 
terms, explanation of fundamental steps, and 
many amusing dance calls. Five melodies are 
given and, very wisely, reference to pub- 
lished collections of the dance music as well 
as to a number of phonograph records. 


Some years ago Dr. George Korson pub- 
lished a volume called Songs and Ballads of 
the Anthracite Miner. Unfortunately, no 
music was included in the book. Happily, 
this has been remedied by a collection of 
songs which has recently been called to my 
attention. The Miner Sings, a collection of 
folk songs and ballads of the anthracite 
miner*** is an interesting collection from 
the anthracite coal region of Eastern Penn- 
sylvania. A brief but clear introduction 
explains much about the background of these 
scngs and their use. Similarly, introductions 
to each song give excellent pictures of the 
sitvations from which the songs arise. Al- 
though the songs deal with work, they are 
not work songs. They were not sung to aid in 
the work while it was going on. Rather, they 
are the songs sung to pass the time after 
work. A delightful one, A Celebrated Work- 
ingman, is in the true American tradition of 
tall tales of prowess, and the singer explains: 


I can load my eighteen cars of coal 

Just while I take a rest 

But it’s safer here than in the mines, 

And suits my purpose best 

To perform my manual labor in 
the barroom. 


Other songs deal with topics that were of 
live interest to the miner in the days when 
anthracite mining was in its prime, roughly 
from after the Civil War through about 1910. 
Mine disasters, complaints about hard luck, 
joy in the rumor that full time work will 
start again are all celebrated in song. The 
great strike of 1902 had the effect of uniting 
the English-speaking miners with the Slavic 
miners whom they despised. A dialect song 
Me Johnny Mitchell Man shows the loyalty 
of the Slavic miners to the strike leader, John 
Mitchell. The book is a valuable addition 
to the literature of authentic American folk 
song. 





RECOMMENDED RECORDS 
New England Country Dances (From the 
Country Dance Book). 


Ticknor’s Quadrille (Victor No. 35771). 





***Obtainable from J. Fischer & Bro., New York, 


price 50 cents. 


Hiram’s Valley, Quadrille (Victor No. 
20102). 
St. Patrick's Day and Irish Washerwoman 
(Victor No. 21479). 
Money Musk and Medley of Reels (Victor 
No. 19964). 
Turkey in the Straw (Victor No. 22131). 
A Soldier's Joy (Decca No. 5059). 
PRIMITIVE RECORD 
The Belgian Congo Records (Reviewed in 
the March issue). 
ORIENTAL RECORDS 
Hindu Music by Uday Shan-Kar’s Hindu 
Musicians (Victor set M-382). 
Music of the Orient, edited by the late 
Erich M. von Hornbostel. (Parlophone set, 
re-issued by Decca). 








A BROOKLYN PHONOGRAPH SOCIETY 


Mr. G. F. Beckwith, 103 Herkimer Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., is interested in forming a 
phonograph society, and would like to hear 
from anyone who is similarly minded. Mr. 
Beckwith is an ardent admirer of the singers 
of “The Golden Age”, as he terms it: such 
artists as Sembrich, Eames, Schumann-Heink, 
Hempel, etc. His plan is to form a society 
along the lines of the Dallas Phonograph 
Society, which we outlined in these pages 
last year, with the added feature of promot- 
ing interest in the older as well as the mod- 
ern recordings. 








CORRESPONDENCE 
To the Editor of The American Music Lover. 
Dear Sir: 

I agree with your suggestion of a Chalia- 
pin Memorial Album, but I believe it should 
be confined to new or yet unissued selec- 
tions. It might include the following, once 
announced but not released: 

Dise 7679, Glinka: Doubt — Dise 7575, 
Rubinstein: Persian Love Song. 

It is unfortunate that we do not have a 
complete Boris with Chaliapin as protagon- 
ist, or Moussorgsky’s Songs and Dances of 
Death by him (excepting Trepak which he 
recorded). 

Your efforts and accomplishments in con- 
nection with recorded music are much ap- 
preciated. 

A. H. MARCH. 
Philadelphia, Pa. May 26, 1938 

(This is one of a dozen letters we received 
during the month, and since it voices the sen- 
timents of most of the writers, we include it 
here. — Editor) 
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The Library Shelf 


BERLIOZ. by J. H. Elliot. The Master Musi- 


E. P. 


cians Series edited by Eric Blom. 
Dutton & Co.. N. Y. Price $2.00. 


UBLIC interest in Berlioz seems to have 

again been revived in recent years. Soon- 
er or later. one feels. the movies will dis- 
cover this highly romantic musician and his 
vivid and intense character and put him into 
a screen romance. When and if this happens, 
let us hope that facts will be followed more 
than fiction, for enough fictional material 
about Berlioz has been accepted as fact, ow- 
ing no doubt to his highly fictionized Me- 
moirs which have been read and believed for 
a great many years. 

Mr. Elliot's book on Berlioz is an excel- 
lent one. It gives us an intimate portrait of 
the man, and a detailed, but not elaborate 
technical study of the composer’s works. most 
of which are still unknown to the public. 

Berlioz was undeniably a genius, and be- 
cause he was somewhat eccentric. extremely 
highstrung. and quarrelsome. he came to be 
regarded as a madman and a charlatan. This 
belief persisted until modern times. Elliot 
quite sensibly and most ably proves this view 
to be unjust. 

He tells us that it is not conclusive to argue 
that if Berlioz were performed more, he 
would take his place among the standard 
composers. Despite numerous Berlioz re- 
vivals the composer has failed to create any 
permanent impression. Elliot seeks to explain 
this fact. and his chapter caller “Berlioz, 
Critic and Criticized” is a most interesting 
and worthy treatise on the composer. He 
points out that Berlioz “began as an ardent 
romantic and ended, if not precisely as a 
classic. at least as one who leaned more and 
more toward the classical line as opposed to 
color.” “Berlioz arrived at full maturity.” 
he further tells us, “at much the same period 
of life as Wagner. but with this tragic dif- 
ference: while Wagner’s conviction and en- 
ergy rose to their most colossal heights at 
the moment when his creative imagination 
had become most completely purified. Ber- 
lioz was stricken with bodily and mental 
weariness at the very time when his genius 
was ready to burst into full flower.” 

To point out that Berlioz was the first to 
realize the multiple potentialities of the sym- 
phony orchestra is but to repeat what every- 
one knows, or should know. As to the oft- 
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repeated accusation that his technical and 
harmonic equipment was poor, Mr. Elliot 
calls attention to the fact that his music is 
essentially orchestral music, and music that 
should be heard played by an orchestra to be 
appreciated. No matter what one thinks of 
the quality of Berlioz’s themes, Mr. Elliot 
contends, and rightfully to our way of think- 
ing. he was a melodist. 

Berlioz, like Strauss, leaned too heavily on 
program music. It is unfortunate that the 
public knows him only as a composer of 
program music. for in later years he steadily 
receded from merely descriptive writing. Al- 
though the Fantastic Symphony says much 
for Berlioz, it does not say the last word. 
Perhaps if the interest in Berlioz gains in 
force, we may be privileged to hear some of 
his later and greater works. 

For those interested in a scund and absorb- 
ing treatise on the composer, we recommend 
this book. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Editor of The American Music Lover. 
Dear Mr. Reed: 


In those remarks of mine, which you are 
so good as to quote on page 5 of the AML 
(May number), it was to the Opus 59 quar- 
tets that I was actually referring. Or rather, 
when I set myself to visualize Beethoven’s 
second period, it was to these three quartets 
and especially to the C major Quartet that 
my thoughts flew. Just as, when Beethoven’s 
first period has to be contemplated, the Opus 
7 and Opus 10 piano sonatas slip into the 
foreground as the most typical ‘productions. 

In these days I do not concern myself with 
trying to determine whether Beethoven was 
a greater composer than Bach, or Mozart, or 
Wagner. or anybody else; but I do know that 
his music is the most interesting of all as a 
subject of discussion. To study it is like 
studying the points and development of some 
social or political system. Each successive 
phase is clear-cut, logical, and inevitable — 
and yet astonishing! I do not think he was 
ever retrospective. 

Please let us have some more about him. 

With kind regards, 

Very sincerely yours, 
NEVILLE d@’ESTERRE 
London. 16th May, 1938. 
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Schumann’s C Major Symphony 


SOME NOTES AND A REVIEW* 


N listening to Schumann’s symphonies, it 
is most important to remember the 
period to which they belong, and the ef- 

forts he made to keep his music above the 
tenacious sentimentality of the times. With 
him romanticism was an ideal. All his life 
he sought to be its leading spirit. He was a 
profound poet with a creative power all his 
own. His technical equipment unfortunately 
did not match his feeling. In principle and 
practice, however. he knew no compromise. 
He was most successful in writing for the 
piano and the voice, because he found it 
easier to present his emotions in terms of 
these media. Although it is true that he was 
a poor orchestrator, there are nevertheless 
orchestral works of his which deserve per- 
petuation, and it has been proved, and is 
proved, in our belief with this new recording 
of the Second, that a conductor can make 
such a relatively unpopular work as the C 
major not only sound in a performance, but 
move us deeply. 

The fact that Schumann died in a mad- 
house has no bearing on his genius. It was, 
and always will remain, one of those unfor- 
tunate slips of Nature, who, in this case, 
failed to create a nervous system that could 
withstand life’s vicissitudes. 

The first severe attacks of that nervous ail- 
ment which was ultimately to lead to his 
complete nervous collapse, had manifested 
themselves when Schumann wrote the sym- 
phony known as the Second. Actually that 
work is the third in order of composition. 
since the first version of the Fourth in D 
minor had preceded it. It was in 1844, his 
nervous malady having made a complete 
change of scene necessary, that Schumann 
moved from Leipsic to Dresden, where the 
musical world, being less active, would be 
less trying. 

Here, at first, he lived in the strictest se- 
clusion. In 1845, during a period of great 
depression, he sketched his Second Sym- 
phony, completing the score the following 
year. The work was first produced at Leipsic 





“SCHUMANN: Symphony No. 2 in C Major, Opus 61; 
played by the Philadelphia Orchestra, direction Eugene 
Ormandy. Victor set No. M-448, five discs, price $10.00. 


on November 5th, 1846, by Mendelssohn — 
one of Schumann’s dearest friends at a 
Gewandhaus Concert. 


Opinions regarding the merits of the Sec- 
ond Symphony vary considerably. Weingart- 
ner for one considers it along with the First 
superior to the Fourth, which many regard 
as Schumann’s best symphony. 


“Schumann’s symphonies may be consid- 
ered as the most important in their time 
since Beethoven,’ wrote Dr. Spitta, in his 
comprehensive survey of that most romantic 
of all Romanticists. “Though Mendelssohn 
excels him in regularity of form, and though 
Schubert’s C major Symphony is quite unique 
in its wealth of musical ideas, yet Schumann 
surpasses both in greatness and force 
He comes near to Beethoven, who it is quite 
evident was almost the only composer that 
he ever took as a model.” The good doctor 
was a famous musicologist, still highly re- 
garded and often referred to. However, he 
died in 1894, and since then opinions have 
radically altered. His implied evalution of 
the C major Symphony is completely at vari- 
ance with the opinions of most modern 
writers. 


Take, for example, the comment of the 
late Philip Hale. He says: “With the excep- 
tion of the introduction to the first move- 
ment and the adagio, the C major Symphony 
has aged. And in this symphony, more than 
the other three, the orchestration seems hope- 
lessly crude, ineffective, distressing to the 
ear, while the musical contents are seldom 
worthy of a more tasteful dress. Yet there 
are few adagios to be compared with this 
dramatic song of Schumann... .” 


This seems a rather drastic summation of 
the C major Symphony, one which, we feel, 
Ormandy refutes in his excellent reading. It 
is true that the orchestration is often muddy 
and ineffective, yet the assertion that the 
work is “distressing to the ears” is herewith 
made a completely egregious one. Even the 
first movement, which is nervous and uncer- 
tain in character, is set forth with careful re- 
gard for its virtues, and, if it fails to im- 
press or hold the listener’s attention, the 
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fault must be laid to Schumann and not to 
the conductor. 


Schumann himself was aware of the in- 
equalities of the first movement, and of the 
symphony in general. Concerning its concep- 
tion, he wrote: “I sketched it when I was 
still in a state of physical suffering; indeed, 
| may say, it was the resistance of the spirit 
which exercised a visible influence and which 
aided me in my endeavor to fight my condi- 
tion. The first movement is full of this 
struggle ene 

The second movement, in my opinion, does 
not deserve to be dismissed summarily. It 
owns a Mendelssohnian spirit, and must have 
delighted that composer when he conducted 
it. It is not as scintillating or as gracefully 
fleet-footed as are some of Mendelssohn’s 
famous scherzos, yet it is not without a de- 
cided charm of its own. Ormandy’s realiza- 
tion of its linear subtleties is particularly 
rewarding. He makes the movement both en- 
livening and ingratiating. It cannot be said 
that the first trio fits in too well, although 
the repetition of its first section helps to es- 
tablish it. 

How wisely Ormandy interprets the music 
of the lovely adagio, shaping it caretully, 
letting it speak for itself, not stressing its 
sentiment unduly. Here Schumann shows his 
admiration of Beethoven. for the spirit of 
the great Titan is evident in this music. 

Niecks stated that “The youthful bloom 
and sprightliness of the earlier symphonies 
(the First and Fourth) must not be sought 
in this work; but in place of these qualities 
we find a notable independence and greater 
depth of thought — in short, while there is 
a loss in senusous beauty, there is a gain 
in intellectual intensity.” Perhaps the asser- 
tion of another writer that this symphony is 
a revelation in a most human and most per- 
sonal vein describes it as well as any other 
commentary. 

Analyzing the C major Symphony, Niecks 
tells us that “in the four movements we re- 
cognize, as it were, four stages of a struggle 
ending in victory. In the first movement the 
composer seems to be wrestling actively with 
evil powers; the feverish scherzo reveals in- 
decision, more passivity; the sweet adagio 
is an outpouring of prayer, resignation, hope, 
and thankfulness; and in the last movement 
he gathers up his whole strength and tri- 
umphantly begins the battle of life again.” 
There is much to be said for Niecks’ analysis, 
yet its suggestion of a program should not 
be taken too seriously. Schumann has not in- 
dicated a program for this work; its psy- 
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chological import may have been largely 
what Niecks has felt. 

It is unfortunate that Schumann lies under 
such an ominous cloud today. He does not 
deserve neglect. In the mad scramble to make 
the journey back to 18th-century classicism, 
too many people ignore the music of the 19th 
century. Much of it may be decadent and un- 
healthy. much of it may be prosaic and sen- 
timentally over-written, but a great deal of 
it is well worth hearing. True, if one desires 
to avoid specific human emotions, the music 
of Chopin, Berlioz, Tschaikowsky. and Schu- 
mann should be avoided. Mozart and Haydn 
generalized their emotions more, yet music 
did not stop with them. And, since music is 
basically an emotional art, we cannot ex- 
clude those who made it more personal than 
others. The Romanticists too had something 
to say. and many of them have said it with 
a conviction and force which are still effee- 
tive 

When we approach the music of Schu- 
mann it is well, as-I have said, to regard it 
in relation to its time and to remember his 
sincerity and purpose in creative work. He 
was a meditative romanticist, who sought to 
link the purity of the classicists with the sen- 
timent of his own day. It has been said that 
he should be regarded as a link between the 
classicists and a later-day materialism. His 
music is cordial, friendly, and emotionally 
poetic to a degree. Intimacy with it develops 
an appreciation which should not soon dim- 
inish. If his symphonies are not the greatest 
masterpieces in that form, they are nonethe- 
less treasureable for their poetic beauty and 
human interest. “No composer is more com- 
panionable, more ready to respond to any 
word and sympathize with any emotion,” 
said the late W. H. Hadow. “There are times 
when we feel that Bach is too remote, Bee- 
thoven too great, Chopin too pessimistic; but 
we always turn to Schumann with the cer- 
tainty that somewhere in his work we shall 
find satisfaction.” It is perhaps as it always 
will be, for that which is human at any cost 
will always evoke affectionate esteem. 

It is all of eight or nine years since the 
Pfitzner reading of the C major Symphony 
was released on Polydor records. The per- 
formance seemed remarkable in its day, but 
today it does not seem so. Pfitzner hardly 
realized the subtleties of the score. Without 
knowing it we have been awaiting the Or- 
mandy reading and now that it has arrived 
we feel that the work has been faithfully 
served on records, for the recording is as 
fine as the playing. 


—P. H. R. 
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ORCHESTRA 


BERLIOZ: Damnation of Faust - Orchestral 
Excerpts; played by the London Philhar- 
monic Orchestra, direction of Sir Thomas 
Beecham. Columbia set No. X-94, two 


discs, price $3.25. 


HESE excerpts are the familiar Minuet of 

of the Will-o-the-Wisps, Dance of the 
Sylphs, and Rakoczy March, the only por- 
tions of Berlioz’s great work, unfortunately. 
which we are ever allowed to hear. Beecham 
plays these fascinating pieces with his ac- 
customed delicacy and brilliance. 

As is known, Berlioz dragged the Hun- 
garian March into his setting of Faust by the 
hair, but it is a stirring tune, and out of its 
context makes a tremendous effect. The Bal- 
let des Sylphes, which occurs in Faust’s 
dream, and the Menuet des Follets, which is 
a dance performed for Marguerite by will-o’- 
the-wisps summoned by Mephistopheles, 
abound in delightful orchestral effects, none 
of which is missed by Sir Thomas. 

The reviewer has not heard the Kousse- 
vitzky version issued last year, and so is un- 
able to compare the two sets. He can only say 
that the present album is satisfactory from 
every point of view. 


N. Bb. 


CERTANI: L'/sola del Garda; played by the 
Milan Symphony Orchestra, under the di- 
rection of Cav. Lorenzo Molajoli. Colum- 
bia disc, No. 69178-D, price $1.50. 


ANTONIO CERTANI,. the Italian cellist 

and composer, must certainly owe such 
American reputation as he may claim to the 
Columbia company which released his tone 
poem Leggenda delle Dolimiti some time last 
Fall. Presumably that work in its effective 
recording made a popular appeal, for it is 
now followed by another similar composi- 
tion played by the same orchestra, this time 
conducted by the capable Lorenzo Molajoli. 

Like its predecessor this symphonic poem 
is based upon some verses by Carlo Zangar- 
ini, but unfortunately I have been unable to 


Record Notes and Reviews 


locate them and so must plead ignorance as 
to the story by which the music was inspired. 
We have, therefore, only the natural suppo- 
sition that the /sland of Garda is in the lake 
of the same name which is so gratefully re- 
membered by travelers in northern Italy. 


Certani has all the qualities which should 
make for genuine popularity. His style is in- 
fluenced by the sunny climate of his coun- 
try. and he has a real gift of melody — more 
striking here than in the Leggenda. Further- 
more, he is a master of orchestration and can 
paint his scenery most effectively. With his 
penchant for program music he should be 
able to interest those listeners to whom such 
things are all-important. His is comfortable 
music, neither startling nor profound, and 
should find a wide audience. *% 7 


Although playing under a different con- 
ductor, the Milan Symphony Orchestra brings 
to this music the same brilliance by which 
Certani benefited in the. Leggenda, and again 
the recording serves the playing well. 


—P. M. 


GUION: Turkey in the Straw; and LIADOW: 
Music Box; played by the Boston “Pops” 
Orchestra. under the direction of Arthur 
Fiedler. Victor ten-inch disc, No. 4390, 
price $1.00. 


MR. GUION’S arrangement of Turkey in 

the Straw was one of his early claims 
to fame. and it used to be a feature in the 
repertoire of Percy Grainger. In its orches- 
tral guise it is even more full-blooded and 
virile than it was on the piano, and of course, 
the “Pops” Orchestra is the one band in all 
the world best fitted to do it justice. The 
record is in every way up to their standard 
and effectively replaces an aging version by 
the Victor Concert Orchestra. 

Brilliance has been such a feature of the 
work of Mr. Fiedler’s orchestra that Laidow’s 
Vusic Box comes as a decided novelty to the 
list. This must be the quietest of their rec- 
ords, and it proves that they are capable of 
restraint. However, it is amazing that this un- 
pretentious trifle, by which the estimable 
Liadow is best known, can hold its popular 
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YOURS FOR KEEPS... 








NEW VICTOR RED SEAL 
ALBUM OF STRAUSS 
WALTZES 




















. Fruhlingsstimmen - Walzer 4387 
(Voices of Spring - Waltz) 

2. Wine, Woman and Song - 
Waltz 12192 





3. Wiener Blut - Walzev......... 12193 
(Vienna Blood Waltz) 

4. Artists’ Life Waltz............12194 

S. Empeser Walts._.__.. 12195 


(Album M-445) 
Price, Complete $7.00 


For a full list of Johann Strauss 
Recordings see the new Victor 
Catalogue - at your RCA Victor 
Music Dealer's 
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The“ Waltz King’s” Music! 
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ON VICTOR RECORDS 


His Melodious Works Masterfully Recorded... . by the 
Boston “Pops” Orchestra, under Arthur Fiedler 


NCE again it’s smart to be 
romantic, and dance the Vien- 
nese waltz .. . and here’s the 

Old Vienna Waltz King’s own music 
to dance to! Five of his most out- 
standing works have just been re- 
corded by the Boston “Pops” Orches- 
tra, under Arthur Fiedler — on new 
Victor Higher Fidelity Records .. . 
You'll be thrilled by the clear-cut 
realism of these new Higher Fidelity 
records. Hear them at your dealer’s. 
Here’s A Special Treat For 
Music Lovers! 
Benny Goodman and the Budapest String 
Quartet play the Mozart 
Quintet for Clarinet and Strings, K. 581 
Victor Album M-452........................... $6.50 


A Service of the Radio Corporation of America 


RCA presents the Magic Key every Sunday, 2 to 
3 P. M., E. D. S. T., on the NBC Blue Network. 





AND RCA VICT 














ROLAS AND 
VICTROLA ATTACHMENTS 





New, 1939 High Fidelity RCA 
Victrola with Automatic Record 
Changer and Improved 


Electric Tuning! 





RCA Victrola U-130 ... Phonograph and 


radio . . . New, gentle-action record changer 
for 10 and 12-inch records . . . High Fidel- 
ity . .. Feather-touch crystal pick-up with 


needles conveniently inserted from the top. 
RCA Victor Improved Electric Tuning for 
8 stations . . . Distinguished 18th Century 
Cabinet . . . Electric Magic Voice. Master 
Noise Eliminator ... 5-band Overseas Dial. 
12 tubes . . . RCA Victor Metal Tubes. 
Price, $230.00* including RCA Victor Mas- 
ter Antenna, full membership in the Victor 
Record Society and $9.00 worth of any Vic- 
tor Records you may choose. Your dealer 
will soon have it! 


*Price f.o.b. Camden, N. J. 
Subject to change without notice. 








appeal as it does. Once its stunt-value wears 
off one wonders what there is left for people 
to enjoy in it. 


—P. M. 
McDONALD: Two Hebraic Poems; played 
by the Philadelphia Orchestra, direction 

Eugene Ormandy. Victor disc No. 14903, 

price $2.00. 

URING the 1937 Spring tour of the Phila- 

delphia Orchestra, Mr. Ormandy fea- 
tured Harl McDonald’s Three Hebraic Poems, 
founded on traditional Aramaic and Hebraic 
themes. Here we have a recording of the first 
and third of those orchestral poems. 

Mr. McDonald is an American composer 
who deserves to be watched. Four of his sym- 
phonies have already been played by the 
Philadelphia Orchestra. Most of our readers 
will recall him as the composer of the Rhum- 
ba Symphony, the rhumba movement of 
which has been issued on a Victor record. 

In his Hebraic Poems Mr. McDonald has 
written music that is neither great nor yet 
lacking in intrinsic worth. They are well- 
made, effective scores, making good use of 
some appealing folk-melodies. 

Mr. McDonald has a predilection for folk- 
themes. He tells us that at regular intervals, 
and without any volition which he can de- 
scribe or analyze, he finds himself turning 
to folk-music. The Hebraic Poems make use 
of seven folk-melodies four of Aramaic 
origin and three of Hebraic — from an un- 
published collection. 


Just why the second poem was omitted in 
the recording we cannot say. It is a moving 
song of lamentation. McDonald says the first 
Poem may be regarded as a nature poem. 
After its opening section, “the theme of an 
Aramaic chant, which is broken by the cry 
‘Eli Eli is heard it closes with a sug- 
gestion of the opening passage.” The third 
Poem, he tells us, is built on three themes. 
two of which are dance tunes. 

Mr. Ormandy plays this music with sym- 
pathy and understanding, and the recording 
is above reproach. 

-P. G. 
* * & rs 
SIBELIUS: Symphony No. 4 in A minor, Op. 

63; Lemminkainen’s Homeward Journey, 

Op. 22, No. 4; and The Tempest — Inci- 

dental Music; played by the London Phil- 

harmonic Orchestra, direction of Sir 

Thomas Beecham. Victor Set M-446, seven 

dises, price $10.50. 

HIS special release brings another album 

of the Sibelius Society within the reach 
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of those of us whose income is somewhat less 
than that of a movie star. 

The Fourth Symphony is one of the finest 
produced in this century. The thematic mate- 
rial of the work is not, save perhaps in the 
scherzo, as immediately compelling as that 
of the other symphonies by Sibelius, but the 
composition is far from being the grim, for- 
bidding enigma it is sometimes made out to 
be. The listener will find here a rich lode of 
engrossing and orignal and evocative music 
in an unconventional form that is baffling at 
first but yields its secrets with successive 
replayings. This magnificent: work has a 
weird beauty: and familiarity with it lessens 
the weirdness and enhances the beauty. 

We have used the adjective “original’’. No 
composer but Sibelius could have written 
this music. Although it differs from his other 
symphonies in form and mood, it is full of 
characteristic traits of the composer's style. 
Such. for example. are the preference for 
long-held dissonant suspensions, the curious 
modal quality gained by the use of the raised 
fourth, the ostinato -figure type of back- 
ground, the ejaculatory treatment of the brass 
and the predominance of the darker colors 
of the orchestra. These traits never become 
mannerisms; they are details of a logical, 
unforced, and often deeply moving whole. 
So they are used here. by a poet who has few 
peers in modern music for strength, phan- 
tasy. individuality, and mastery of his ma- 
terials. This is not the place to discuss the 
unusual form of the work; the interested 
reader is referred to Cecil Gray’s useful study 
The Symphonies of Sibelius (in the Musical 
Pilgrim series). 

It has been widely rumored that Sibelius 
does not consider the Stokowski version of 
this work an interpretation he could whole- 
heartedly endorse. We may surely assume 
that the markings in the score indicate the 
composer's wishes. With these markings in 
mind, it must be said that the present re- 
cording differs radically from the earlier 
one; and the difference is all to the good. 
Beecham’s first movement is slower than Sto- 
kowski’s (the indication is Tempo molto 
moderato, quasi adagio; Stokowski seems to 
have ignored the last phrase), necessitating 
three sides to Stokowski’s two. As a result, 
this movement in the present set has an in- 
trospective, brooding quality that is lacking 
in the earlier version. The English perform- 
ance of the second movement (Allegro molto 
vivace) is slightly faster than the American; 
and the difference is enough to give the 
Beecham version more snap and go. The third 
movement (Largo) takes three sides with 
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Beecham and two with Stokowski. The final 
Allegro in Beecham’s interpretation occupies 
two sides; in Stokowski’s, three. 

Beecham’s tempi bring his performance 
closer to the spirit as well as the letter of the 
score. The two interpretations differ not only 
in tempi but also in other respects. Sir 
Thomas is content to adhere faithfully to all 
the dynamic and rhythmic nuances that pep- 
per the score. Stokowski, however, with his 
bent towards the theatrical, occasionally 
adds nuances of his own, with the result that 
he over-dramatizes passages which are suf- 
ficiently dramatic as they stand. Thus, for 
example, there is a cantilena for cellos in the 
third movement, marked crescendo. The ac- 
companying strings continue to play piano. 
Beecham plays it as written and the effect is 
superb. Stokowski, however, includes the ac- 
companying strings in the crescendo, and the 
effect is of a gilded lily. 

From the interpretative aspect, then, the 
present set is the superior. It must be said, 
however, that the London Symphony Orches- 
tra is still no Philadelphia Orchestra. “Sto- 
kowski and his boys” (as they were called in 
a French record magazine) offer finer solo 
playing and, despite the age of their record- 
ing, that extra sheen, that brighter glow, 
which distinguishes their orchestra from all 
others. Nevertheless, the British performance 
is tonally a very fine one, and the seeker 
after Sibelian truths should have no hestita- 
tion about which set to choose. 


The two shorter compositions need not de- 
tain us long. Lemminkainen’s Homeward 
Journey, one of a set of four tone-poems 
celebrating the exploits of a legendary Fin- 
nish hero, was composed in 1895 and twice 
revised afterwards. It is a lusty work, some- 
what in the style of Smetana, with themes of 
a strongly folk-songish cast. Sir Thomas 
plays it with exuberance. 

The six movements from the incidental 
music to The Tempest, music composed in 
1926 for a performance of the play in Copen- 
hagen, are labeled Prospero, Miranda, Cali- 
ban’s Song, Intrada (Berceuse), The Oak 
Tree, and Humoresque. They are brief sketch- 
es, rather conventional and even facile, rep- 
resenting the lesser Sibelius. 


—N. B. 


* * oe *% 


STRAUSS, Johann: Album of Waltzes — 
Wine, Women and Song; Wiener Blut; Ar- 
tist’s Life; Emperor Waltz; and Friih- 
lingsstimmen; played by the Boston ‘Pops’ 
Orchestra, direction of Arthur Fiedler. 


Victor set M-445, four 12-inch discs, one 


10-inch disc, price $7.00. 


VERY time a manufacturer of records puts 

out a Johann Strauss album he sets forth 

the claim that “here is the most wonderful 

collection of great concert waltzes, etc.” It 

seems only yesterday that Mr. Ormandy and 

the Minneapolis Symphony album of Strauss 
music was listed with a similar blurb. 


But blurbs aside, here is a fine collection 
of Strauss’ waltzes brilliantly played and re- 
corded. Mr. Fiedler, who is of Viennese an- 
cestry, gives us full-blooded and vital read- 
ings of five of the most popular of the 
waltzes. All have been recorded several times 
before, but never as brilliantly nor as force- 
fully. To make comparisons seems to us a 
superfluous procedure, for anyone not hav- 
ing any recordings of the above waltzes, and 
desiring them, would undoubtedly turn to 
the latest issues. 


Victor has certainly served the Boston 
‘Pops’ Orchestra well in recording, and we 
have a hunch that the orchestra has served 
Victor well. In that connection, this set will 
prove not the least of the Boston ‘Pops’ re- 
cordings. If you haven’t all of the waltzes 
listed above, we recommend that you order 
the missing ones from this collection. 


—P. G. 
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CONCERTO 


BEETHOVEN: Triple Concerto, in C major, 
Op. 56; played by Richard Odnoposoff. 
violin, Stefan Auber, cello, and Angelica 
Morales, piano, with the Vienna Philhar- 
monic Orchestra direction of Felix Wein- 
gartner. Columbia Set No. 327, nine sides. 
price $7.00. 


"THE Triple Concerto is one of the very few 

big works by Beethoven that are rarely 
played. Perhaps the rather discursive form 
of the composition or the relatively common- 
place quality of some of the important themes 
has prevented it from gaining the favor of 
the musical public. Whatever the reason, it 
is nevertheless true that the work bears the 
stamp of the great master on almost every 
page; and while not one of his first-rank 
masterpieces, it should not be dismissed with 
a shrug, as some writers have dismissed it. 


The concerto was completed in 1805, Bee- 
thoven having worked on it intermittently in 
that and the preceding year. According to 
Schindler the piano part was written for 
Archduke Rudolph, who had become Bee- 
thoven’s pupil a short while before the con- 
certo was begun. 


The outer pattern of the work is that of the 
concerto grosso, with the trio juxtaposed to 
the tutti. But Beethoven did not adhere strict- 
ly to this pattern, which had long been an 
anachronism in his day. He built the struc- 
ture with material that has the combination 
of strength and tenderness characteristic of 
the works of his middle period. Yet the 
workmanship lacks the freedom and daring 
we associate with the composer of the Eroica 
(written in 1803); it resembles the highly 
skillful but less characteristic technic of his 
first period. Thus the form of the work repre- 
sents a mixture of styles; and its heterogen- 
eous qualities may be another reason for its 
failure to attain popularity. 


The first movement has many points of in- 
terest, and the rondo is unusual in that Bee- 
thoven employs a polonaise as its basis, but 
the most endearing movement of the three is 
the Largo. This consists principally of a long 
and lovely melody, first played by the solo 
cello. 

Weingartner conducts the concerto with au- 
thority, and the soloists (who are unknown 
to this reviewer) play with dexterity, balance 
and clarity. The cellist is particularly good; 
he has a full, round, singing tone and the 
technic of a virtuoso. —N. B. 
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CHAMBER MUSIC 


BRAHMS: Sonata No. 3 in D minor, Opus 
108 (violin and piano); played by Joseph 
Szigeti and Egon Petri. Columbia set No. 
324. three discs, price $5.00. 


N its expressive scope and depth of feeling, 
the D minor Sonata is the greatest of the 
three for violin and piano that Brahms wrote. 
It has not been the most popular of the 
three, perhaps owing to the fact that being 
the most dificult to play it has come to be 
mistakingly regarded as hard to understand. 
The vitality of Brahms’ extraordinary musi- 
cal temperament was never more superbly 
set forth in his chamber music than in this 
work. The development section of the first 
movement is one of the finest of its kind 
ever conceived. As a detail, attention is called 
to the pedal-point sustained through forty- 
some measures with ever changing beauties. 
The late Fuller-Maitland observed that this 
passage recalls similar passages of deep feel- 
ing in the Requiem. This first movement is 
one of majesty and strength. The adagio 
owns an old-world charm in its simplicity. 
Some critics feel it harkens back to Handel 
and Corelli in spirit. The scherzo has been 
aptly described as of a “moth’s-wing deli- 
cacy.” and the last movement has the majes- 
tic proportions of the first, being filled with 
a superb elemental energy. 


The D minor Sonata was written at Thun, 
Switzerland, in the summer of 1888, and was 
played for the first time in public by Joachim 
and Brahms in Vienna the following Spring. 
It is dedicated to Hans von Biilow, who, as 
both pianist and conductor, was an enthus- 
iastic supporter of Brahms’ work during the 
latter part of the master’s career. 

The performance of this sonata by Szigeti 
and Petri is superbly realized. Temperamen- 
tally they seem completely compatible. Four 
years ago a recording of this work by the 
late Paul Kochanski and Arthur Rubinstein 
was issued, at which time we had occasion 
to say that it was one of the greatest per- 
formances of its kind on records. The im- 
pression conveyed was that it could not be 
excelled. At the time we felt that to be the 
case, but today after hearing this perform- 
ance by Szigeti and Petri, we realize that it 
has been excelled. Which only goes to show 
that the definitive performance is like the in- 
dispensible man, a thing yet to be realized. 


The performance here is a model of true 
and ardent communication of the composer’s 
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thought, as well as of a sympathetic and un- 
derstanding unity of purpose. The players, 
unlike those who participate in the Franck 
sonata, reviewed below, are more interested 
in conveying the intent of the composer than 
in exploiting their own prowess, and yet 
their playing is not lacking in either vibrancy 
or ardor. It is an interesting parallel these 
four great artists offer, and one which only 
the phonograph could make so keenly per- 
ceptible. 
The recording here is splendid. 


—P. H. R. 


*% 


FRANCK: Sonata in A major (violin and 
piano); played by Jascha Heifetz and Ar- 
thur Rubinstein. Victor set No. M-449, 
three discs, price $6.50. 


EIFETZ and Rubinstein are seemingly 
temperamentally unsympathetic to the 
Franckian sentiment. They definitely miss, 
or directly avoid, the inherent qualities of 
this poetically impassioned music. Franck 
belongs to the shadows, to the contemplative 
recesses of a cloistered interior, for he has 
not the vitality nor the brightness of the noon- 
day sun, nor the spaciousness of the open- 
air. Therefore to play this music propulsive- 
ly, as Heifetz and Rubinstein play it, tends 
to destroy the impassioned and meditative 
qualities with which the composer imbued it. 
This is a seventh recording of this work, 
and the only one which utilizes three instead 
of four discs. No cuts in the score have been 
made; instead the whole work has_ been 
speeded up to the disadvantage of its essen- 
tially contemplative spirit and to the decided 
loss of its poetic serenity. 

The performance, under the hands of Hei- 
fetz and Rubinstein, is at variance with the 
Franckian tradition. The opening movement 
is played so vigorously and at such a tempo 
as to destroy the aura of peace that Franck 
gave to it. The second movement fares bet- 


ter — the quickened tempo here helps build 
the drama; but the third movement — that 
lovely Recitative-Fantasia — loses it plain- 


tive beauty, and the finale is made a show- 
piece for the artists rather than an exultant 
song. 

We agree with the reviewer of The Gramo- 
phone, who observed, when dealing with this 
set, that the Thibaud-Cortot recording, “in 
point of interpretation,” remains “unchal- 
lenged.” 


Both Heifetz and Rubinstein are in fine 
form in this work. Their playing is tonally 
magnificent, but their performance remains 


far too much of a virtuoso feat for the good 

of the music. 

We daresay that many people will acquire 
this set, largely because it presents the com- 
bined artistry of two outstanding musical 
personalities. But for those who are inter- 
ested in sensitive and more subtle interpre- 
tations, the performances of Thibaud and 
Cortot, of Dubois and Maas, and of the 
Menuhins, will take precedence. Incidentally, 
the Menuhins’ performance is available on 
HMV discs DB2742-5. It was made about 
two years ago. 

The recording here is excellent. 

—P. H. R. 
% * ” * 

HAYDN: Trio in D major (B. & H. No. 30) ; 
played by Albert-Léveque, piano; René le 
Roy, flute, and Lucien Kirsch, cello. Musi- 
craft Album No. 8, two discs, price $3.50. 


JN November, 1789, an English music pub- 
lisher visited Haydn at Esterhaz and re- 
quested him to write some trios with flute, 


‘an instrument very popular in England at 


that time. The present composition is one of 
three by Haydn issued by this publisher 
in London the following year. It is an appeal- 
ing work, with two lively and cheerful end- 
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movements and a plaintive middle movement. 
The music flows with the ease and natural- 
ness characteristic of the composer’s inex- 
haustible fund of melody and effortless tech- 
nic. While the trio achieves no great distinc- 
tion, it is well worth an occasional hearing 
both for its own sake and for the glimpse it 
affords into an aspect of the master’s art 
which is seldom encountered in the concert 
hall. The piano part is by far the most ela- 
borate, the cello being quite subordinate, 
while the flute is allotted important thematic 
material. 

The players present a highly polished, tech- 
nically expert, and well balanced perform- 
ance, and the recording is clear and full. 


—N. B. 


% * * 


PERGOLESI: Sonata No. 12; and NAR- 
DINI: Larghetto in A major; played by 
Nathan Milstein, violin, with Leopold 
Mittmann, piano. Columbia disc No. 
69179-D, price $1.50. 

TERY little of Pergolesi’s music is known 

in this country, aside from his opera La 

Serva Padrona and the Stabat Mater. This is 
a pity, for this composer, who died in 1736 
at the age of 26, produced other music of 
melodic freshness and charm. These quali- 
ties are present in this fine little sonata, one 
of twelve originally written for two violins 
and figured bass and arranged for violin and 
piano by A. Longo. It is a typical example 
of the best Italian chamber music of its peri- 
od, similar in style (especially in the first 
movement) to the work of Domenico Scar- 
latti. 

Nardini was an important link in the chain 
of Italian violinist-composers which began 
with Corelli and Tartini. This Larghetto is 
the first movement of the last sonata in a set 
of seven written about 1765. The original key 
of this movement was B flat, but in all of the 
numerous arrangements in which it has been 
published it has been transposed to A. The 
Larghetto is a long, patrician melody such 
as Nardini, like his great predecessors, 
seemed to be able to turn out by the yard. 

Milstein performs both works with a pur- 
ity of tone and an aristocracy of style that 
are eminently fitting to this type of music. 


—N. B. 
VIOLIN 

DVORAK (Kreisler): Slavonic Dance No. 2, 
in E minor, Op. 72, No. 10; and BRAHMS 
(Joachim): Hungarian Dance No. 4, in B 
minor; played by Yehudi Menuhin, violin, 
with Marcel Gazelle, piano. Victor disc, 
No. 14905, price $2.00. 
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NCE more the most popular of Dvorak’s 

Slavonic Dances, this time in a rich and 
glowing performance by Menuhin. It cannot 
be said that this interpretation, good as it is, 
effaces the memory of certain others in which 
imagination played a greater part. But the 
melting tone and the virtuoso sweep with 
which he plays both of the genre pieces on 
this disc will undoubtedly appeal to the ar- 
tist’s many admirers. 


—N. B. 


KEYBOARD 


BACH: Das Wohltenperirte Klavier-Preludes 
and Fugues Nos. 20-24, Book 2; played 
on the piano by Edwin Fischer; and Eng- 
lish Suite No. 2 in A minor; played on the 
harpsichord by Wanda Landowska. Victor 
set M-447, six discs, price $12.00. 


HIS is the fifth volume of The Bach So- 

ciety, whose releases prior to the present 
one contained only the preludes and fugues 
from the Well-Tempered Clavier. Edwin 
Fischer here completes his series of record- 
ings of some of the greatest music ever writ- 
ten for the keyboard. The quality of Fischer’s 
playing throughout the series has been 
marked by intimacy rather than virtuosity. 
It has not been free from some inaccuracies; 
but on the whole his readings have been 
sound if not enlivening. The chief fault has 
been the subdued quality of the piano re- 
cording, and its not infrequent lack of clar- 
ity. The tonal quality in the latest set seems 
a bit better than in those that preceded it, 
but it is not up to the standard of the best 
piano recordings extant, and of many that 
HMV has given us in the past. 

A detailed analysis of the four preludes 
and fugues which round out the famous “48” 
need not be given here, since our estimable 
colleague Mr. Henry S. Gerstle has agreed 
to write us an article on these compositions 
and on the various recordings that have been 
made of them. 


Why Wanda Landowska’s brilliant and 
forceful performance of the Second English 
Suite, played on the harpsichord, was in- 
cluded in the last album of the Well-Tem- 
pered Clavier recordings can only be sur- 
mised. Perhaps it was because of a desire to 
pad the issue. 


This is the second complete recording of 
this suite, another version of it being avail- 
able on Victor discs 9476-7 played by the 
late Harold Samuel. Samuel’s playing of it 
is characterized by his thoughtfulness and 
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musical precision, and undoubtedly will al- 
ways be cherished by his admirers despite its 
inequality of recording tone. Landowska’s 
performance is expressively vigorous. Her 
playing of the Prelude is done with a bril- 
liant forcefulness and a speed which cannot 
be said to allow for absolute linear clarity 
at all times. More cherishable are her per- 
formances of the beautifully solemn Sara- 
bande, of the lovely second Bourrée, and of 
the noble Gigue. The recording of her harp- 
sichord has been most successfully accom- 
plished, being full and clear in tone but not 
so much over-amplified as in the case of her 
recording of the /talian Concerto. 

The original edition of this set in England 
was accompanied by some valuable notes by 
Cecil Gray. These unfortunately are omitted 
in the American edition. For those who are 
interested in a comprehensive analysis of 
these works we refer them to the late Fuller- 
Maitland’s The “48”: Bach’s Wohltemperirte 
Klavier, published by the Oxford University 
Press in their Musical Pilgrim Series, two 
volumes, 75c each. (Subscribers wishing these 
books can procure them through our library 
service see inside front cover. ) 

—P. H. R. 


* % 


DEBUSSY: Veils (Voiles), from Préludes, 
Book I, and La Puerta del Vino, from Pré- 
ludes, Book Il; played by George Cope- 
land, pianist. Victor disc No. 14904, price 
$2.00. 

A TRAIN of thought touched off in Debus- 

sy’s musical phantasy by a scene or 

even a picture of one, is embodied in each 
of these pieces. “Voiles,” Mr. Oscar Thomp- 
son points out in his recent book on Debussy. 
“can be translated ‘veils’ as well as ‘sails’. 
Though the music would suit either title, 
French authorities seem to be agreed that it 
is ‘sails’ in this case.” With this clue it is 
easy to apply the impression received from 
this music to “the sensation (not the image) 
of sailboats at anchor in a sunlit port.” But 
even without this clue, the curious treatment 
of floating major thirds would be sufficient to 
make this an imaginative little poem shot 
through with the glint of the half-lights char- 
acteristic of the works of this dreamer-in- 
music. 

La Puerta del Vino is the name of a gate 
of the Alhambra; and Debussy is said to 
have written this piece after he received a 
post-card from de Falla in Spain — a card 
bearing the picture of the gate. Above the 
rhythm of an Habafera in the bass, fragments 
of melody and little clusters of chords wan- 
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der capriciously, giving a tone-picture, not 
of an ornate entrance to a masterpiece of 
Moorish architecture, but of the impressions 
aroused by that entrance. 


Copeland has long been known as a De- 
hussy specialist on the piano. His perform- 
ances here are good (though one feels the 
Spanish piece could have hung together a 
little better), and he has been well served by 
the recording engineers. 


N. B. 


TELEM ANN: Fantasias jor Harpsichord 
D major; D minor; G major; G minor; 
E flat major; B flat major; played by 
Ernst Victor Wolff. Columbia set 326, 
three discs, price $5.00. 


(5 ORG PHILIPP TELEMANN was per- 

, haps the most prolific of all composers, 
besides being indubitably one of the gallant- 
est figures among musicians of his own rich- 
ly productive time. Today he is the most ut- 
terly forgotten of all the really great musical 
names of the past. Now it is surely inevitable 
that among the mountains of which 
Telemann found time to set down on music 
paper a great many would be counted today 
among the wasted or worn-out efforts of the 
past, but it is hardly conceivable, on the 
other hand, that a composer of Telemann’s 
standing, one who counted among his friends 
and admirers both Bach and Handel, should 
have failed to leave anything which would 
interest our generation. 


notes 


These six Fantasias, selected from his three 
sets of a dozen each, are the first considerable 
memorial which the recorders have erected 
in the name of Telemann. This composer 
was in no sense an innovator — hardly one 
of the original geniuses of music. He took 
what he found and used it for his own pur- 
poses in the prevailing popular manner of 
the day. Consequently his music is full of 
influences, some of which are easily traceable 
today, and some, naturally, that are lost in 
the past. In these Fantasias his attention is 
turned to Italy specifically to Domenico 
Scarlatti. His inclination was toward the 
French and Italian schools rather than the 
German, and I suppose his absorption of the 
grace and polish of the music of the neigh- 
boring nations may account for his tremend- 
ous popularity at home. His creative facility 
has certainly never been surpassed, but he 
did not have the warm humanity. the humor 
nor the eternal vitality with which Bach was 
able to transfigure the musical forms of his 
day. 
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The Fantasias in this set are idiomatic and 
effective, especially as presented by Dr. Wolff 

whose studies of music have fitted him for 
the necessary task of filling in the inner 
voices in the manner of Telemann’s day. This 
fine artist has never played more persuasive- 
ly than on these records. 

In these works the principle of the Da capo 
aria reaches perhaps its height, for not only 
is each record side in the set a complete 
a-b-a song form, but in order to carry out 
the composer’s intentions the first side of 
each disc should be repeated after the second 
has been played. Thus each Fantasia is prop- 
erly wedded to another, though I imagine 
that most listeners, like myself, will find this 
arrangement a little tiring, and prefer to 
treat each one as complete in itself. 

The contrasts throughout are standardized 

each Fantasia contains a brilliant and 
showy opening, an expressive slow middle 
section and a repeat of the first part. Each 
of the six will be found grateful and charm- 
ing for the listener, and the set will serve as 
a fitting tribute to the glory that was Tele- 
mann. 

The recording is clear and_ effective, 
though it does not have the brilliance and 
bite of Dr. Wolff's Musicraft and Gamut re- 
leases. P. M. 


Mozart: Two Piano Sonatas 


The Mozart D major Sonata for two pianos 
issued by Timely and reviewed last month, is 
not No. 381 in the Kéchel catalog, as indi- 
cated on the records and in our review, but 
K. 448. K. 381 is a piano sonata for four 
hands, sometimes played in an arrangement 
for two pianos. The records came so late for 
review that it was only when it was too late 
that this reviewer discovered the error. 


—P. H. R. 
VOCAL 


BACH: Passion of Our Lord according to 
St. Matthew — Erbarme dich, mein Gott; 
sung by Enid Szantho, contralto, with or- 
chestra. direction of Alexander Smallens; 
violin solo by Michael Rosenker. Victor 
disc, No. 14906, price $2.00. 

"THERE is no disputing the fact that Enid 

Szantho possesses one of the richest con- 
tralto voices before the public today, and 
subscribers to the New York Philharmonic 
as well as the Metropolitan Opera have rea- 
son to admire her grasp of the essentials of 
modern opera style. These things, however, 
do not of themselves make a Bach singer, and 
it is a little surprising to find her presenting 
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her conception of the great aria from the Sé. 


Matthew Passion rather than some of the 
music with which she has been chiefly iden- 
tified. 

After hearing the record I am afraid that 
the verdict must remain that she is a great 
exponent of modern opera. In the first place 
she lacks the essential simplicity of approach. 
depth of feeling and sense of line without 
which there can be no great Bach singing. 
Kathryn Meisle, in the recent complete re- 
cording of the Passion under Koussevitzky, 
had these things though her voice in that 
performance was not in its best estate. Meisle 
was accused of unsteadiness in her contribu- 
tion to that set. but Szantho easily outdoes 
her in that respect. Koussevitzky’s tempo in 
this aria seems to me dangerously slow, but 
that adopted by Szantho (or Alexander 
Smallens who conducts) is a little bit on the 
other side with results less moving than they 
should be. Turning back to a cut-out Victor 
recording of some ten years ago, made in 
England by Maartje Offers, I find it still 
decidedly the most satisfactory of the three 
in spite of recording which seems sadly thin 
today and a certain amount of vocal shaki- 
ness on the part of the contralto. Like Mme. 
Szantho, Mme. Offers uses the original Ger- 
man text. 

The recording on this new disc is clear and 
powerful though marred by that certain shal- 
low brilliance in the orchestra which has 
handicapped Mme. Szantho’s earlier efforts. 


—P. M. 


BLITZSTEIN: The Cradle Will Rock (A 
Play in Music); performed by the Orig- 
inal Cast in the Mercury Theatre produc- 
tion given in New York City. At the piano, 
Mare Blitzstein. Musicraft album No. 18, 
seven discs, price $10.50. 


FOR those who have seen the production of 

The Cradle Will Rock, a description of 
the piece is unessential. For those who have 
not, we doubt if we could do justice to the 
production in trying to describe it. It is one 
of those things. A Play in Musie describes 
it about as well as anything else, for it most 
decidedly is not an opera nor is it an oper- 
etta. Perhaps the best way to describe it is 
to term it a Singspiel. It is a drama with 
music. the music conceived in a popular or 
folk-like manner. Being a propagandist pro- 
duction, people either like or dislike it de- 
pending upon their attitude towards its 
theme. 


The sponsors of the recording are ex- 
tremely enthusiastic about the work. which is 





but natural. They tell us, without pretense or 
apology, that “nothing in musical literature 
offers comparison,” and further that “Wag- 
ner, who also wrote his own libretto, comes 
closest with his leitmotifs, or musical charac- 
ter sketches; Gilbert and Sullivan similarly 
could merge words and music in the English 
way. Blitzstein, writing music to his own 
words, combines them in the American way.” 
One might take this as an advertising blurb. 
except for the fact that a great many people 
are actually in accord with this statement. 
The truth is, those who like the production. 
and who are in sympathy with its propa- 
ganda, assure us that it is all of this and 
more too. “Social significance.” they say, 
with a knowing look, is unforgettably set 
forth here. 


Those who are against the propaganda 
view the whole thing in a different manner. 
They are not only opposed to the produc- 
tion, but they dismiss it, to use a vulgar 
simile, as so much tripe. 


Personally. we found the production an in- 
teresting experiment, and were genuinely 
thrilled with several of the scenes, notably 
the Drug Store one (which incidentally 
comes off best on the records), but we were 
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extremely disappointed with the finale bal- 
lyhooing of Labor on the march. It did not, 
in our estimation, come off in the theatre, and 
we feel it is even less effectual on the records. 
Mr. Blitzstein has written a clever score, but 
he let us down in his finale. 


The statement that “here is an American 
opera that will never die” is rather optimis- 
tic, to say the least, first, because this is not 
an opera, and secondly, because propaganda 
has a very definite way of becoming “dated”. 
Today’s social problems may be tomorrow’s 
“old hat.” 

As in the Broadway production, the com- 
poser is at the piano and acts as narrator in 
the recording. The WPA Theatre project or- 
iginally planned to give this musical play 
with scenery, costumes and an orchestra, but 
at the last minute decided against it because 
of its propaganda. Whereupon the composer 
presented it with himself at the piano, and 
without scenery and costumes, and the pro- 
duction caught on and was lauded as a new 
and successful venture in the theatre. Blitz- 
stein tells us in his notes that singing actors 
were considered preferable to trained sing- 
ers since theatre tone was more essential to 
the welfare of the production than was “op- 
eratic” tone. In this, the composer has vir- 
tually informed us that the work is not an 
opera. 

The Cradle Will Rock is decidedly an in- 
teresting experiment, which may prove to be 
a definite influence in the modern theatre. 
It is unquestionably ingeniously conceived, 
and is effectively produced. It was directed 
by Orson Welles, whose performance of 
Julius Caesar has provoked so much discus- 
sion. 





Musicraft has made a fine job of the re- 
cording. The work is slightly abridged in the 
presentation. 

—P. G. 
GOUNOD: Ave Maria; and HANDEL: 

Xerxes - Largo (Slumber, dear maid); 

sung by Charles Kullman, tenor, with or- 

chestra and organ. Columbia disc, No. 

9143-M, price $1.50. 

HERE seems always to be a market for 

such old favorites as these, and Mr. Kull- 
man’s personal popularity will probably add 
to the sale of the latest versions. Like most 
of his recordings this disc represents the 
tenors voice as bigger than Metropolitan 
audiences know it to be, but the pleasing 
quality is there though marred by some un- 
steadiness which interferes with the line and 
simplicity of his singing. 
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The assisting orchestra is a small but lush 
one which loads on the religious fervor of 
the Gounod melody but sounds a little thin in 
the Handel. In the latter the tenor uses the 
rather inept version of Paul England which 
transforms a song of gratitude to a shade 
tree into a kind of valedictory on a departed 
maiden. 


—P. M. 


HARRIS: When Johnny comes marching 
home; and ROBINSON: Water Boy (arr. 
Claude MacArthur); sung by The West- 
minster Choir, under the direction of John 
Finley Williamson. Victor ten-inch disc, 
No. 1883, price $1.50. 


"THIS record is a good example of what 


may happen to folkmusic when com- 
posers start to work upon it. The two sides 
make an excellent contrast because they pres- 
ent two very different things which may 
happen. Roy Harris is a composer of genv- 
ine skill and imagination who has added a 
great deal of his own particular style to an 
old familiar melody. On the other hand, 
Avery Robinson simply made a piano accom- 
paniment for his convict song, and Claude 
MacArthur has transcribed that accompani- 
ment for voices, adding only an occasional 
unconventional touch to remind us that a new 
hand has been at work. 


When Johny Comes Marching Home is, 
strictly speaking. a doubtful folksong. It was 
first published in 1863 by the celebrated 
bandmaster Patrick S. Gilmore under the 
pseudonym of Louis Lambert. Gilmore has 
been quoted as saying that he got the tune 
from the negroes so that only the words may 
be safely attributed to him. What with the 
enormous significance the song took on in 
the Spanish-American War, however, no one 
can deny it a place in our folklore. Mr. Har- 
ris, of course, has utilized the tune before in 
his Victor-commissioned overture, and_ the 
new contribution may be classed as a pen- 
dant to Mr. Ormandy’s recording of that 
work. Having the excellent Westminster 
Choir to write for, Mr. Harris has not spared 
his singers, and has managed to capture the 
martial spirit and the hectic exuberance for 
which the old song stands. 

Water Boy must be by all odds the best 
known of negro convict songs, for its smooth 
and plaintive appeal has won it great popu- 
larity. There are far more gripping and 
primitive songs to be found among the in- 
mates of the southern jails, but hardly any 
which would lend themselves more fittingly 
to the kind of treatment which Robinson and 
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MacArthur have given to this one. The record 
begins with a somewhat startling introduc- 
tion. after which the burden is carried by a 
solo tenor voice. 


The chorus sings with its well-known vir- 
tuosity and the recording is among their best. 


—P. M. 


LASSUS: Matona, mia cara; and MONTE- 
VERDI: Ecco mormorar l'onde; sung by 
The Madrigal Singers under the direction 
of Lehman Engel. Columbia ten-inch disc, 


No. 4202-M, price $1.00. 


new recording of Matona, mia cara, one 

of the gems of the continental madrigal 
literature. was overdue, since the version 
listed in the Victor catalogue must be all of 
ten years old. Ecco mormorar Vonde has 
also been available in a none too adequate 
reproduction of La Scala Chorus: therefore 
the Madrigal Singers may be congratulated 
on the choice of material. 


The performance of the Lassus work is 
more straightforward and less plastic than 
that of the group who recorded it under Mr. 
Opiensky, but Mr. Engel’s singers exhibit 
once again their familiar solidity and pre- 
cision. Their habit of chopping phrases is 
once more noticeable and one might wish 
that they had made more of the meaning of 
the words. This is the serenade of a young 
man who has chosen a bad night for his 
love-making and who finds the damp air and 
cold reception a little too much for his con- 
stitution. The song is interesting as an early 
example of descriptive music, for it con- 
tains a sneezing effect among other touches. 
The Madrigal Singers have contented them- 
selves with a neat and musical performance 
without attempting to convey to the full the 
function of this serenade. Incidentally, this 
is a good selection with which to interest 
those unfamiliar with the literature in the 
madrigal as an art form. 


Again in the Monteverdi we find the sing- 
ing more full-bodied and less atmospheric 
than that of the famous Milanese opera 
chorus. The madrigal is descriptive of mur- 
muring waves and trembling branches in the 
morning and the soothing effect which these 
things have upon the ardent heart. 


All in all this disc gives us two much 
needed selections in a competent perform- 
ance, and the recording is certainly far su- 
perior to the earlier versions. 


—P. M. 
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MOUSSORGSKY: Song of the Flea; and 
FOLKSONG: Song of the Volga Boatmen 
(arr. by Chaliapin and Koenemann) : sung 
by Feodor Chaliapin, basso, with piano 
accompaniment by G. Godzinski. Victor 


disc, No. 14901, price $2.00. 
HALIAPIN recorded prolifically over a 


period of more than thirty years, and 
the two selections presented on this memorial 
release figure in more than one version on 
his lists. Perhaps nothing could better show 
the breadth and originality of this great in- 
terpretative genius than the marked differ- 
ences in his delivery of these songs in their 
various recordings. For a number of reasons, 
I suppose, this last rendition will remain as 
the definitive one. For one thing both songs 
benefit by the use of the piano for the ac- 
companiment instead of the orchestra. As 
far as the singing goes, it has most of the 
qualities which marked the work of the 
younger artist plus a few little added touch- 
es to breathe life once again into these two 
songs with which, perhaps, of all others his 
name was especially associated. All of the 
old drama and vitality are here, and the 
voice shows in its quality amazingly little 
sign of wear. It is true that the production is 
a mite less fluent and agile than it had form- 
erly been, and that the singer breathes more 
frequently than he was wont to do, but these 
things count for little against the superb 
artistry of this peerless singer. 

A feature which will add materially to the 
souvenir value of this disc is the engraved 
autograph in the center wax of one side, bear- 
ing the date, February 6, 1936, and the place, 


Tokio. 

The piano accompanist, G. Godzinski, sup- 
ports the artist ably, and the basso’s voice 
emerges from the record in all naturalness. 


—P. M. 


* * * * 


ROBERTON: Gradh geal mo chridh; and 
HUNTER: Than samhradh air tighinn; 
sung by the London Gaelic Choir, under 
the direction of J. S. MacIntyre. Columbia 
ten-inch disc, No. 357-M, price 75c. 


'THE primary appeal of this disc will be to 
the Gaelic population, but anyone with 

a love for pure and lovely melody and good 
clean choral singing will find it rewarding. 
Gradh geal mo chridh (Dear love of my 
heart) will perhaps be more easily recog- 
nized as An Eriskay Love-Lilt under which 
title it has been popularized in Mrs. Ken- 
nedy-Fraser’s Songs of the Hebrides. The ar- 
rangement used by the London Gaelic Choir 
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is that of Sir Hugh S. Roberton, conductor 
of the Glasgow Orpheus Choir. It was re. 
corded some years ago by that organization, 
but the new version is far more up to date. 
The tune is a haunting but happily durable 
one. 

Tha’n samhradh air tighinn (Summer has 
come) is a lilting and very Scotch song pre- 
sented in an effectively simple setting by J. 
Hunter. The singing of the choir is excellent 
in both selections, and the reproduction is 
adequate. 


—P. M. 


SJOBERG: Tonerna; GRIEG: Jeg elsker dig; 
and HILDACH: Lenz; TRUNK: Erster 
Strahl; sung by Lauritz Melchior, tenor, 
with piano accompaniment by Ignace 
Strasfogel. Victor ten-inch disc, No. 1882, 
price $1.50. 


"TO judge from the first two releases in Mr. 

Melchior’s new lieder series the distin- 
guished tenor believes in giving full measure 
on ten inches. To crowd as much onto one 
small disc as he does here is in itself an 
achievement, and it can honestly be said that 
he has done so without upsetting the poise of 
his interpretations. 

Chief interest in this little recital centers 
around the Scandinavian side, the first song 
of which is sung in Swedish and the second 
in the singer’s native Danish. Tonerna is a 
simple and beautiful melody in praise of 
music which must be familiar in every Scan- 
dinavian household. Melchior gives it as re- 
strained and lyrical a performance as I have 
ever heard, rising triumphantly to a big 
climax. In Jeg elsker dig (unfortunately bet- 
ter known in this country as Ich liebe dich) 
the tenor is at a disadvantage, for the last 
word has already been said with this really 
very lovely song. I refer, of course, to the 
performance by Povla Frijsh, which may be 
had on HMV DB 1923. Mme. Frijsh molds 
her phrases with such thoughtful conviction 
and builds her climax with such inevitable 
logic that to observe the customary repeat, 
as Mr. Melchior does, would be a decided 
let-down. The Danish poem, by none other 
than Hans Christian Andersen, has only one 
verse, the second having been added by the 
German translator to justify the repeat. Mel- 
chior’s conception of the song is a distinctly 
virile one, easily the second best I know. 

Lenz has long been a favorite with big- 
voiced tenors because if the singer’s high 
notes are effective this Spring song can hard- 
ly fail to bring down the house. Hildach was 
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a singer himself and knew how to write for 
the voice. Richard Trunk was once known in 


New York as conductor of the Arion Society, 
but now he is remembered chiefly as the 
composer of a handful of occasionally per- 
formed songs. Erster Strahl is a song of the 
hope which rises as the sun at morning. Again 
Melchior makes the most of the opportunity 
to show the range and power of his voice. 

The tenor was in excellent form when 
these recordings were made, and the authen- 
tic tone of his voice has been captured. One 
might wish for less of its power and bril- 
liance not only because his mezza voce is so 
beautiful but also because of his tendency 
(not so marked here as in his last release) 
to sharp when he forces his voice. As usual 
with American recordings the piano comes 
out a poor second in the climaxes, though I 
doubt if that is the fault of Mr. Strasfogel 
who seems to play with vigor and vitality 
worthy of the great tenor. 


—P. M. 





Record Collectors’ 


Corner 
By JULIAN MORTON MOSES 


(CHALIAPIN is dead. However far afield 

this column may have wandered upon 
occasion, we are not so impervious to public 
opinion as to leave unnoticed a happening as 
important as this. Chaliapin was great; but 
his fame was far greater. No other basso in 
recent times has achieved the publicity and 
the salary of singers with loftier ranges. It 
is an operatic axiom that you will be paid 
as high as you sing. Chaliapin was the ex- 
ception that proved the rule. 

Chaliapin’s exalted position was justified 
on more than one point. First of all, he pos- 
sessed a tremendous voice, which obeyed 
every whim of his volatile personality. Sec- 
ondly, he portrayed character by means of 
music in an infectious and often authorita- 
tive manner. Finally, he was a master of 
stagemanship, to coin a word, the like of 
which was rarely known before and never 
since. 

Against these considerations are his sev- 
eral shortcomings. He lacked, in our estima- 
tion, a smooth legato; his range, while ex- 
tensive, was most uneven. Often, in his anxi- 
ety to startle, he went beyond the boundaries 
of good taste. Yet when confronted by his 
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overwhelming person. one forgot his obvious 
mannerisms. Other Mephistopheles, for ex- 
ample. are content to frighten away the un- 
happy Siebel with a grimace. Not so Chalia- 
pin; nothing would do for this massive devil 
but to pick up the sorry youth and carry him 
off the stage under his arm. 


Hence his records suffer from lack of his 
presence, and much as it hurts an antiquarian 
to admit it, the truth is that his electric rec- 
ords catch more of his personality and are 
much the better for it. Especially is this true 
of such recordings as his Song of the Flea, 
for which there are no imitators, and his La 
Calumnia from Il Barbiere di Siviglia, a mas- 
terpiece of alliteration and onomatopoeia 
(these numbers are coupled on Victor No. 
6783 ). 

Chaliapin’s recorded work dates way back 
to 1902, but if you are intent upon having 
some of his pre-war records there are in- 
numerable items of the 1908-1912 period 
from which to choose. We would avoid all 
the Italian arias (Nos. 052222 to $52389) 
and the French (Nos. 032260-1) as 
inferior to versions by native singers. Out 
of his own racial background, more deserv- 
ing material can be found, including the 
following: 


songs 





022109—Russlan and Ludmilla - Rondo 
of Farlaf. 
022113—-Same Air of Russlan. 


BORIS GODOUNOW 


022157—Pimen’s Song - One Last Word. 
022208—In the Town of Kazan. 
022222—Farewell of Boris. 
022223—Death of Boris. 


022252—-Pimen’s Once in the Evening. 
0)22224—Prince Igor - Galitzky’s Song. 


= * * * 


An unusual venture in private enterprise 
has been initiated by the Record Collectors’ 
Shop. It is a record by Enrico Caruso, Jr.. 
singing two of his father’s favorite selections 

- Questa quella from Rigoletto and Recon- 
dita armonia from La Tosca, with piano ac- 
companiment (10-inch disc, price $2.00). 
Hampered by a recording very poor in spots, 
this scion of the great tenor shows remark- 
able verve as well as fine diction. However. 
the voice itself needs considerable develop- 
ment to attain a stage of consistent artistry. 
There is nothing here to recall the original 
Caruso other than the name. 

Included in this month’s bulletin 
International Record Collectors’ 
two of Melba’s earliest, freshest and alto- 
gether finest contributions, from a _ vocal 
standpoint. to a long recording career. They 


of the 
Club are 
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are Nymphes et Sylvains and Sur le lae, both 
by Bemberg. the latter song accompanied by 


the composer (IRCC No. 123, 12-inch, price | 


$2.25). 
Another 12-inch disc, IRCC No. 124, price 


— 


$2.00, presents two duets from Le Prophéte | 
sung in German by Melanie Kurt and Mar. | 


garet Matzenauer and by Melanie Kurt and 
Ottilie Metzger respectively. The titles are 
Ein armer Pilgernacht and Nein! so sank der 
Hoffnung letzte Bliite. This is out-of-the-way 
material quite deserving of preservation. The 
blend of voices is exceptionally good for the 
period and the contraltos in both cases are 
outstanding here as in all their performances. 

For a third coupling, we are treated to Sel- 
ma Kurz, alone in the Mignon Styrienne and 
in duet with Leopold Demuth in Bei Man. 
nern from Die Zauberfléte (No. 125, ten- 
inch dise, price $1.75). Kurz possessed the 
best trill to be recorded and lavishes it with 
abundance here. She is furthermore ably 


supported by a usually wooden baritone who 


outdoes himself to keep pace with her. 

The Historic Record Society issues only 
two re-pressings at this time but includes on 
one of them the greatest selection of the 
ereatest coloratura on records. This is Tet- 
razzinis Carceleras from Los Hijas del Ze 
bedeo and is coupled with her Huguenots 
aria (HRS No. 1015, 12-inch disc, price 
$2.25). Listening to her lush chest tones and 
her spirited fiorature should be enough, we 
imagine, to shame her present day rivals in- 
to perpetual silence. Two of De Lucia’s rar- 
est 1903 recordings, the Carmen Flower Song 
and Cigno Gentil from Lohengrin appear on 
HRS 1025, 10-inch disc, price $2.00. Il 
maestro di bel canto has his considerable 
cult among collectors, who will undoubtedly 
welcome this release though they might pre- 
fer material which is not already available 
in pressings of later date. 





Monthly Auction Sheets of Rare 
Cut-out Recordings 


Subscription 
(For one year) aoe) cents 


Those interested in obtaining the current 
auction list should send a self-addressed, 
stamped envelope. Readers of the magazine 
with records to dispose of or exchange are 
also invited to communicate with the Sec- 
retary of the Association. 


THE AMERICAN RECORD 
COLLECTORS’ ASSOCIATION 
235 EAST 5ist STREET NEW YORK CITY 
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SWING MUSIC 
NOTES 


By ENZO ARCHETTI 


EATH has removed another great figure 

from the world of jazz. King Oliver died 
in Savannah, Georgia, on April 8, after an 
illness of only one week. He was 54 years 
old. 

Joe Oliver was born in New Orleans. He 
began to take cornet lessons while employed 
as a butler, but at 17 he quit to join the New 
Orleans Onward Brass Band. His colorful 
career in jazz did not really start, however. 
until he played at Billy Phillip’s 101 Ranch. 
From then on he skipped from band to band 
until he reached the position, around 1918, 
of fronting his own six piece band at Pete 
Lala’s cabaret, the most famous place of en- 
tertainment in New Orleans at that time, a 
place to which celebrities from the film and 
vaudeville worlds flocked. Times were pros- 
perous for King. With Kid Ory he formed an 
eight piece ensemble called the “Kid Ory 
and King Oliver’s Jazz Band” with which 
he played the Mississippi excursion boats. 
Whenever he played on these excursions he 
naturally couldn’t fill his spot at Lala’s. On 
these occasions an ambitious 16-year-old boy 
named Louis Armstrong took his place. Oli- 
ver developed a great affection for this boy 
and taught him the trumpet tricks which 
made him the outstanding player he is to- 
day. It is said that King took a greater in- 
terest in Louis's development and career than 
he did in his own. He coached him continu- 
ously to develop the smooth technique which 
is the chief characteristic of his playing. 

In 1918 his fame as a trumpet player drew 
King Oliver with his band to Chicago. There, 
at the Dreamland Pekin, Royal Gardens. and 
Pergola, he rose to great heights as a player, 
composer, and arranger. Musicians like 
Whiteman and Carmichael came from great 
distances to hear him. His band underwent 
many changes from 1918 to 1931. Many mu- 
sicians who were later to become great in 
their own right, like Johnny Dodds, Jimmie 
Noone, Barney Bigard, Luis Russell, Paul 
Barbarin, Lilian Hardin, in addition to Louis 
Armstrong and Kid Ory, played under him 
and learned much. This Chicago period also 
developed him as a composer. Sugarfoot 
Stomp, Snag It and West End Blues, all of 


which are now jazz classics, were created 
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then. King Oliver’s first recordings were 
made then by Gennett: Dipper Mouth Blues 
and Sobbin’ Blues. Shortly afterward he was 
signed up with Vocalion and he began a long 
series of records, most of which are collec- 
tors’ items now. Many of his records were 
issued under pseudonyms like Red Onion 
Jazz Babies, Savannah Syncopators, Dave 
Nelson and the King’s Men, Dixie Syncopa- 
ters, etc. 

In 1931. while he was at the Plantation in 
Chicago, he was signed to appear at the 
Savoy in New York. But it never material- 
ized. Without warning. pyorrhea attacked him 
and King Oliver was forced to have all his 
teeth drawn. That ended his career. King re- 
tired to Nashville, Tennessee, and lived there 
until his recent visit to Savannah where he 
died. He was buried in New York April 12. 

And so passed another great man in jazz 
one of its creators and one of the best of its 
interpreters. How he came by the name of 
“King” is not definitely known but it is sig- 
nificant that it was a title acknowledged by 
everyone in his day. And though there have 
been Dukes, and Barons, and Counts, and 
Princes since, no one, especially among the 
Negro musicians, has ever been honored with 
the title of King again. 

* % * 

Station WMCA has inaugurated a nightly 

swing program of name bands from 10:30 
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to 11:00 P. M., EDST. Bunny Berigan, Duke 
Ellington, and Vincent Lopez alternate 
throughout the week. Incidentally, Vincent 
Lopez really has a swing orchestra, now that 
he has reorganized it. He has replaced prac- 
tically every man except his whistling solo- 
ist. This program will be expanded to in- 
clude Benny Goodman, Tommy Dorsey, Red 
Norvo, and other famous bands in and 
around New York. 

Swing records, of France, continue to in- 
crease their catalog. The latest additions are: 
The Blues Got Me and By mir bist du schon 
by Garland Wilson (SW 19); I’m Coming 
Virginia and Blue Light Blues by Benny Car- 
ter and his orchestra (SW 20); I’ve Found a 
New Baby and Alabamy Bound by Stephane 
Grappelly, violin, and Django Reinhardt, 
guitar (SW 21); Bill Street Blues and After 
You've Gone by Bill Coleman and his or- 
chestra (SW 22); Minor’s Swing and Viper’s 
Dream by the Quintette du Hot Club de 
France (SW 23); and Al’s Idea and Avalon, 
saxophone solo by Alix Combelle, with David 
Martin, piano; Roger Chaput, guitar; Wil- 
son Myers, bass, and Jerry Mengo. drums 
(SW 24). These records will be reviewed in 
the column as soon as they are received. 

Another Commodore record has been is- 
sued: At Sundown (Walter Donaldson), and 
Keep Smiling at Trouble (Lewis Gensler), 
played by the Bud Freeman Trio (Bud Free- 
man, tenor sax; Jess Stacey, piano; and 
George Wettling, drums). Commodore 503, 
price $1.00. 

Sundown begins with a terrific chorus by 
Bud Freeman, subtly backed by Jess Stacey, 
but with Stacey’s entrance on the second 
chorus he and his piano completely domin- 
ate the record. Such playing is a delight to 
listen to! It is Stacey as we have always 
liked to hear him when he is free to im- 
provise, unhampered by orchestrations. Wet- 
tling stays discreetly in the background and 
makes his sock felt rather than heard. Bud 
re-enters near the end, his raucous tone grat- 
ing on the ears after Stacey’s mellifluous 
playing, and then a final chorus which brings 
the side to a satisfying close. 

Keep Smiling opens with a few chords by 
Stacey which set the tempo and Bud again 
takes the opening chorus. The hoarse, biting 
tone is not so unpleasant here and the swing 
sets the feet tapping. Stacey follows with a 
chorus that is again a delight with Bud tak- 
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ing up where he left off before, in much the 


| 
| 


same vein. The duet is a study in contrasts | 


and through it all Wettling maintains a solid, 
exciting beat. | 

Neither side is a musical masterpiece | 
though both are good tunes on which to base 
variations. Sundown maintains a semblance 
of its original form and sound. Keep Smiling 
becomes unrecognizable after the first few 
bars. Yet, of the two, Keep Smiling is prob- | 
ably more exciting as swing. 

By the time this appears in print the re- 
maining two Trio records announced last 
month will have been issued. In addition, a 
new twelve-inch recording, another Jam Ses- 
sion at Commodore by the Eddie Condon 
Windy City Seven: Embraceable You and 
Blues (Commodore 1501). These will be re- 
viewed next month. 

The U. H. C. A. has resumed activity by is- 
suing a long list of special pressings — all 
jazz classics which have long been out of 
print and have become collectors’ items. It 
includes recordings by Elmer Schoebel and 
the Friar’s Society Orchestra, Red Nichols, 
Fletcher Henderson, Miff Mole, Bix Beider- 
becke, Eddie Condon, Frankie Trumbauer, 
and Louis Armstrong. But the choicest items 
on the list are the piano solos by Joe Sulli- 
van: Honeysuckle Rose and Gin Mill Blues 
(No. 31/32); and Little Rock Getaway and 
Onyx Breakdown (No. 33/34). This record- 
ing of Little Rock is entirely new — from a 
previously unused master. It is not a repress- 
ing of the European recordings or the domes- 
tic Decca of the same name. 


Benny Goodman has actually gone “long 
hair” and played the Mozert Clarinet Quin- 
tet with the Budapest String Quartet. Rumor 
now has it that Benny financed the whole 
venture, which is supposed to have cost 
around two grand. However, rumors like this 
have been too frequent in the past year to 
be taken seriously. After all, Goodman is a 
name today — and record manufacturers, 
like a lot of the public, do go in for names. 

Speaking of Goodman, the latest gossip 
has it that Teddy Wilson, Goodman’s colored 
pianist, has not only gone “long hair”, but 
has even put on a powdered wig — for he is 
said to be studying the harpsichord under the 
guidance of Miss Pess]. Now we only need 
to have Goodman discover the recorder — 
then possibly we’d have an American Swing 
Society of Ancient Instruments. 
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In the Popular Vein 


By HORACE VAN NORMAN 


Standard Popular 


AAAA—Spring Is Here, and I'll Tell the 
Man in the Street. Leo Reisman and his 
Orchestra. Victor 25842. 


AAA—I Married an Angel, and How to Win 
Friends and Influence People. Larry Clin- 
ton and his Orchestra. Victor 25837. 


A new Rodgers and Hart score is always 
News with a capital N, and never more so 
than now, when musical comedy on Broad- 
way gives every indication of going the way 
of the wooden cigar store Indian or peg top 
trousers. And if the task of keeping alive the 
traditions of the American musical comedy 
is to be entrusted to this valiant duo, it must 
be confessed that it couldn’t possibly be in 
more competent hands. For Dick Rodgers and 
Larry Hart are masters of the suave and 
haunting tune, the slyly leering or the biting- 
ly satirical lyric. They combine in themselves 
the best qualities of approximately every 
other first-rate song writer or team of song 
writers in existence. 


Among the scores which they have turned 
out in recent years, the one for the current 
| married an Angel seems to me to rank ex- 
tremely high. Every tune in the entire score 
has distinction in one way or another; none 
is mediocre or colorless. While the four 
tunes recorded above, all from the show, are 
almost equally meritorious, Reisman does 
considerably better with the two allotted to 
him than does Clinton. The field of the show 
tune, after all, is one that Reisman has made 
peculiarly his own and he does beautifully 
executed if quite unpretentious arrangements 
on these two. His treatment of Spring Is 
Here (possibly the hit tune of the show) is, 
for Reisman, a bit mannered, utilizing a 
bolero rhythmic basis for an_ essentially 
smooth tune, and is bound to prove disap- 
pointing to many. He manages to make it 
convincing, however, as he usually does, and 
his treatment of /’ll Tell the Man in the Street 
is practically perfection. 

Clinton’s work here is distinctly first rate 
and very representative of his best manner, 
but his best manner is unfortunately not espe- 
cially well adapted to this sort of tune. Of 
the two, How to Win Friends, etc., comes off 
much the better for it approaches swing 
which is, of course, Clinton’s domain. 


AAA—I Hadn’t Anyone ’Til You, by Tommy 
Dorsey and his Orchestra, and Azure, by 
Bunny Berigan and his Orchestra. Victor 
25848. 

If Ray Noble ever writes poor tunes, he 
must tear them up promptly. At any rate, 
they never are allowed to see the light of 
day. Not the most prolific of writers, what 
with arduous duties as leader, arranger, Eng- 
lish comic, and what not, the few numbers 
that issue from his pen are always of an ex- 
ceptional quality. / Hadn’t Anyone ’Til You, 
one of the few tunes he has written since com- 
ing to America, has Noble written all over it. 
It may even remind you just the least little 
bit of his grand tune, The Very Thought of 
You. But it’s only a very natural family re- 
semblance, not a plagiarism or anything like 
it (can one commit plagiarism against one- 
self, by the way?) and Dorsey does a really 
elegant job of work on it, his velvety trom- 
bone tone providing an ideal color for the 
tune and Jack Leonard doing his usual sexy 
vocal. 

Berigan’s version of Ellington’s Azure is 
astonishingly good, one of the very finest 
records he has given us to date. Of course. 
there’s nothing like an Ellington tune played 
by Ellington, but Berigan, very wisely not 
attempting to imitate the inimitable, alters 
its character somewhat, making it less at- 
mospheric but more rhythmic than the Duke, 
and all to good effect. 

* * % * 

AAA—You Leave Me Breathless, and Says 
My Heart. Tommy Dorsey and his Or- 
chestra. Victor 25828. 

Aside from the fact that this is one of the 
better Dorseys of recent months, this disc is 
chiefly notable for the fact that it reveals 
one of the most apparently flagrant tune 
thefts that I have encountered in a lifetime 
of strictly amateur tune detecting. The first 
eight bars of Says My Heart, and an addi- 
tion four bars later on, are identical in all 
respects to the corresponding bars of a Gersh- 
win tune of some twelve years ago or so, 
Tell Me More. We are quite willing to con- 
sider the possibility that Burton Lane, the 
nominal composer of Says My Heart, has 
never heard Tell Me More and doesn’t even 
know that such a tune exists. For if he did, 
we don’t honestly believe he’d have the au- 
dacity to write what he has written. We are 
also willing to concede that Lane’s tune is a 
better one than Gershwin’s, which in itself is 
ample justification for what he has done. But 
we do think it a pity that someone didn’t tell 
him. It would have saved him from the in- 
evitable embarrassment that comes from an 
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unfortunate coincidence (as I really believe 
it to be) of this sort. 


Hot Jazz 
\AAA—I/ Let a Song Go Out of My Heart, 
and The Gal From Joe’s. Duke Ellington 

and his Orchestra. Brunswick 8108. 

Once a year, on an average, Ellington 
writes a number that starts in semi-obscurity 
and winds up by sweeping the country, usu- 
ally months later. Caravan was such a num- 
ber last year. In previous years we had Soli- 
tude, Sophisticated Lady, Mood Indigo, and 
a host of others. This year, his tune of this 
type is obviously J Let a Song Go Out of 
Vy Heart. The chief difference between this 
and the others is that it is building up much 
more rapidly and may, though we doubt it, 
disappear correspondingly quicker, which 
will be a pity, for it’s too lovely a number 
to suffer the fate of every hit tune these days 

six weeks of hysterical plugging and then 
oblivion. It is a really charming melodic in- 
spiration and fully deserves its already 
enormous popularity, although it is not, in 
our opinion, any more worthy of this acco- 
lade than several of his recent works. How- 
ever, this is the one that the public likes. 
and the boys play it like angels. There will 
eventually be many many recordings of this 
tune but this is the one and only authentic 
version played exactly as it was conceived 
by Duke’s fertile mind and incidentally de- 
parting somewhat from the tune as it was 
written in the stock orchestrations ard piano 
copies. 
* aw te “ 
\AA—Grandfather’s Clock, and I Know 

That You Know. Gene Krupa and his Or- 

chestra. Brunswick 8124. 

This, one of the two initial recordings by 
the new unit Krupa has got together, re- 
veals what is potentially one of the most 
brilliant swing bands in the land. Unfor- 
tunately, there is lacking at the present time, 
complete co-ordination, that highly essential 
quality in a band of this sort. We have no 
doubt that this will come later, and in the 
meantime, there is plenty of intriguing stuff 
to be found on this disc. Krupa’s drumming, 
particularly on Grandfather's Clock, some- 
thing of a field day for him, is superlative. 
The individual talent unquestionably is here, 
notably such a man as Vido Musso, for our 
money No. 1] tenor man of them all. All that 
prevents it from having terrific swing now 
is a perfectly natural tension that is inevi- 
in such a recently formed unit. 
AAA—Lullaby in Rhythm, and That Feeling 


Is Gone. Benny Goodman and his Orches- 
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tra. Victor 25827. 

Lullaby In Rhythm is another of those 
Edgar Sampson novelties that have become 
so conspicuously part of the stock-in-trade 
of Goodman. This is the one that for so long 
bore no name other than “Edgar Sampson’s 
new piece.” Later on titled tentatively Honey 
Chile, it now meets the world wjth the enor- 
mously original title, Lullaby jIn Rhythm. 
Needless to say, it fits the Goodman scheme 
like the proverbial glove, and equally need- 
less to say, Goodman plays it as no one can. 
Don’t let the altogether commercial effort on 
the reverse side get you down. Lullaby is 
worth the price of admission. 


OTHER CURRENT RECORDINGS 


(The following are rated from quality of performance 
regardless of record quality) 


AAA—I Let a Song Go Out of My Heart, 
and Rock It For Me. Mildred Bailey and her 
Orchestra. Vocalion 4083. 

AAA—Popcern Man, and Cowboy From 
Brooklyn. Jimmy Dorsey and his Orchestra. 
Decca 1799, 

AAA—This Time It’s Real, and You Can't 
Be Mine. Ella Fitzgerald and her Savoy 
Fight. Decca 1806. 

AAA—Three Blind Mice, and Toy Trum- 
pet. Milt Herth Trio. Decca 18106. 

AAA—Let Me Whisper, and Swing Low 
Sweet Chariot. Bing Crosby. Decca 1819. 

AAA—OP Man River, and A Lesson in C. 
Cootie Williams and his Rug Cutters. Vo- 
calion 4086. 

AAA—I Can’t Face the Music, and Mom- 
ents Like This. Teddy Wilson and his Orch. 
Brunswick 8112. 

AA—Sloe Jam Fizz, and Planter’s Punch. 
Buster Bailey and his Rhythm Busters. Vo- 
calion 4089. 

AA—If It Rains, Who Cares! and This 
Time It's Real. Shep Fields and his Orch. 
Bluebird B-7579. 

AA—My Melancholy Baby, and By the 
River Sainte Marie. Jimmy Lunceford and 
his Orch. Decca 1808. 

AA—Azure, and Peck-a-Doodle-Do. 
Calloway and his Orch. Vocalion 4100. 

AA—You Go To My Head, and Daddy's 
Boy. Glen Gray and the Casa Loma Orch. 
Decca 1783. 

AA—Laughing Boy Blues, and Twin City 
Blues. Woody Herman and his Orchestra. 
Decca 1801. 

AA—As Long As We're Together, and The 
Grass Is Just As Green. Abe Lyman and his 
Californians. Bluebird B-7580. 
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Our Radio Dial 


(Eastern Daylight Saving Time) 


NBC HIGHLIGHTS FOR JUNE 
Red Network 


Sundays— 


12:30 P.M.—Meridian Music, concert orchestra, 
direction Walter Logan 

1:00 P.M.—The Madrigal Singers with Yella Pessl 

5:00 P.M.—Marion Talley and Koestner’s Orch. 


Mondays— 
8:30 P.M.—Voice of Firestone 


Tuesdays— 
7:15 P.M.—Vocal Varieties 


Thursdays— 


7:15 P.M.—Vocal Varieties 
7:30 P.M.—Mario Cozzi, baritone 


Fridays— 


8:00 P.M.—Cities Service Concert 
9:00 P.M.—Waltz Time 


Saturdays— 
10:00 P.M.—NBC-Symphony Orchestra 


Blue Network 
Sundays— 
12:30 P.M.—Radio City Music Hall 
2:00 P.M.—RCA Magic Key 


3:45 P.M.—Mischa Mischakoff, violinist 
5:30 P.M.—Jean Sablon, songs 


Mondays— 


2:30 P.M.—U. S. Navy Band 
10:00 P.M.—Magnolia Blossoms 


Tuesdays— 


2:30 P.M.—Music Guild 

3:30 P.M.—U. S. Army Band 

7:45 P.M.—Vivian Della Chiesa, soprano 

10:30 oe Concert — Cuban Naval 
and 


Wednesdays— 


6:30 P.M.—Alma Kitchell, contralto 
9:30 P.M.—Boston “Pops” Orchestra 
10:30 P.M.—NBC-Minstrel Show 


Thursdays— 


2:30 P.M.—Light Opera Selection—Harold Sanford 
8:45 P.M.—Choir Symphonette 

9:00 P.M.—Toronto Promenade Symphony 
Fridays— 

2:00 P.M.—U. S. Marine Band 


7:15 P.M.—Music Is My Hobby 
7:45 P.M.—Voices of the Night—Mixed Chorus 


Saturdays— 
9:00 P.M.—National Barn Dance 


COLUMBIA HIGHLIGHTS FOR JUNE 
CBS Network 


Sundays— 


9:00 AAM.—F nn we Organ Loft with Julius Matt- 
e 

12:30 P.M.—Salt Lake City Tabernacle 

3:00 P.M.—Everybody’s Music—Howard Barlow. 


Mondays— 
5:00 P.M.—Columbia Concert Hall 


Tuesdays— 
6:15 P.M.—Hollace Shaw, soprano 
9:00 P.M.—Al Pearce Show—concert singer guest 


9:30 P.M.—Camel Hour — Benny Goodman 


Wednesdays— 


5:00 P.M.—Keyboard Concerts 
9:00 P.M.—Kostelanetz Orch., with Grace Moore 


Thursdays— 


3:30 P.M.—U. S. Army Band 
10:00 P.M.—Essays in Music 


Fridays— 
5:30 P.M.—Music for Fun 


7:45 P.M.—Hollace Shaw, soprano 
8:30 P.M.—Paul Whiteman 


Saturdays— 

12:01 P.M.—Columbia Concert Orchestra 
5:00 P.M.—Exploring Music 

8:00 P.M.—Swing Session 
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The 
Gramophone 


Edited by 
COMPTON MACKENZIE and 
CHRISTOPHER STONE 


—An independent magazine devoted to the 
interest of the gramophone user. 


—reviews month by month every record 
issued by the British companies. 


—contains literary contributions, biogra- 
phies, translations and technical articles. 


Annual Subscription $3.50 


Write for specimen copy 


10a, Soho Square, London, W. L 
England 








THE BRITISH MUSICIAN 
and Musical News 


53, Barclay Road, Warley Woods, © 
Birmingham, England 


Write for a specimen copy 
Annual Subscription: 7/6 ($1.80) © 


"Sidney Grew, editor of the British Musi- 
cian, is one of the wisest writers on musical 
matters in the British Empire. His criticisms 
are always helpful. His love for music .. . 
makes him a crusader — and we need 
crusaders today." 

—Musical Canada 


"| like the sincerity of the British Musician, © 
its affectionate handling of real music, — © 
its posers and exp ts. And how IT 
loves the great masters!" 





—C. E. Henning © 








THE MUSICAL QUARTERLY | 


CARL ENGEL, Editor 


$3.00 A Year 
Contents of JULY, 1938 


“THE FRIENDS OF MUSIC’ IN VIENNA (1812-1937). 


LEO SOWERBY 


75c A Copy 
Volume XXIV, No. 3 


Karl Geiringer (Vienna) 








Burnet C. Tuthill (Memphis, Tenn.) 


ANTON BRUCKNER AND THE PROCESS OF MUSICAL CREATION......._.......Egon Wellesz (Vienna) 


HUGO WOLF AND ANTON BRUCKNER 





VIVALDI AND THE HOSPITALS OF VENICE. 


Albert Maecklenburg (Danzig) 
Marc Pincherle (Paris) 





MUSIC AND DANCE ON A 17th CENTURY COLLEGE STAGE___ William H. McCabe (St. Louis, Mo.) 
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